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THE WORK OF THE THIRD LEAGUE 
ASSEMBLY 


A summary of the work done by the 
Third League Assembly, issued by 
the Secretariat, lays stress upon the 
discussion and partial solution of the 
following issues: reduction of arma- 
ments, Reparations and Interallied 
debts, and the rehabilitation of Aus- 
tria. The Assembly unanimously 
adopted the principle of a reduction of 
armaments based upon a treaty of 
mutual guaranty against attack, to be 
worked out in detail during the coming 
year. ‘As a result, much of the con- 
fusion and false thinking which have 
surrounded this subject have been re- 
moved, and a really solid basis has been 
laid for positive and united action.’ 

In the discussion of Reparations and 
Interallied debts, the European neu- 
trals for the first time came forward to 
point out that they are as vitally con- 
cerned in the prompt and sane solution 
of these questions as the directly 
interested Powers. 


On all sides it seemed to be accepted that, 
if the Allied Powers cannot reach agreement 
between themselves and with Germany 
within a reasonable future, the Reparations 
Powers may turn the whole question over 
to the League and make a fresh start along 
new lines. No one who listened to the 


highly tense debate on this subject can for 
a moment doubt that a strong presump- 
tion has been created in favor of this change, 
and that the days when two or three Powers 
have dominated what is in effect a world 
problem are fast approaching their end. In 
other words, the debate at Geneva promises 
to effect a fundamental alteration in the 
spirit and atmosphere surrounding the 
Reparations and Interallied debt question. 


Austria’s rehabilitation was turned 
over to the League by the Allied 
Powers when the situation seemed 
almost beyond remedy. The League 
of Nations plan, which was worked out 
in three weeks, was unanimously 
adopted. 


The Powers concerned were brought 
about a common council-table; statesmen 
like Balfour, Bénés, Seipel were given the 
opportunity of daily contact; some of the 
foremost financiers and economists of 
Europe, who compose the Economic and 
Financial Committee of the League, were 
in constant attendance; a trained staff of 
lawyers was at hand; and in addition there 
was the atmosphere of a friendly world 
assembly. Consequently the political in- 
stability affecting Central Europe was over- 
come by a Five-Power Treaty guaranteeing 
the independence and political integrity of 
Austria; the internal difficulties by a pro- 
gramme of economy and reform to be exe- 
cuted under a League of Nations High 
Commissioner; and the financial difficulties 
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by a loan of 650,000,000 gold crowns se- 
cured by Austrian state revenues and 
guaranteed mainly by the four Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia. 





+ 


TWO TRAVELERS TO JERUSALEM 


Tue editor of the organ of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, Mr. 
Livingstone, has recently been in 
Palestine. On the way he met a Jew 
and an Arab, the latter a Christian 
born in Bethlehem, also thither bound. 
The Jew was born in London of Rus- 
sian parents. His grandfather and 
grandmother had fulfilled the dream 
of their life by going to Jerusalem to 
die in their old age. The grandson was 
making his first visit to the Holy Land. 
The Arab was returning after a long 
‘sojourn abroad. 


The Jew was all eagerness to see Palestine 
and full of enthusiastic anticipation re- 
garding the fortnight he was to spend in 
Jerusalem. The Arab was also eager to see 
his home and family after all the years he 
had been absent. . . . We saw Alexandria 
together, and then the Jew went to Cairo 
and up the Nile, and the Arab and I pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem. About a fortnight 
later, after visiting Galilee, I was back in 
Jerusalem for Easter week and there I came 
across my two friends again. 

For both I was profoundly sorry, but 
chiefly for the Jew, for it is sadder for a man 
to lose his ideals than to incur a disappoint- 
ment. He was sour, lonely, desolate, and 
wondering desperately how he could put in 
the other week he was bound to spend in 
the city. He was a Cook’s tourist. Palestine 
had disillusioned him. He had never real- 
ized it was so barren and primitive a land. 
The conditions in Jerusalem had cast a 
shadow over his spirit. The bareSynagogue, 
the unreformed services, the poverty and 
squalor of the Jewish quarters, all depressed 
and hurt him. . . . His constant exclama- 
tion was ‘What a land! I would n’t give 
tuppence for the whole of it! Let the Arabs 
have it!’ 
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However, after the first shock of dis- 
illusionment, his judgment came to the 
rescue, and before his departure he had 
begun to adjust himself to his new ideal 
of the Jewish national home; but noth- 
ing would make him stay beyond his 
allotted time. 


As for the Arab, he was on his way to the 
immigration office to arrange for his im- 
mediate departure, and to the telegraph 
office to cable for a berth on the earliest 
steamer. .. . After living a larger life 
abroad, he could not adapt himself to the 
narrow and enervating atmosphere of an 
Arab community. 

+ 


LLOYD GEORGE AND THE ELECTIONS 


WueEn Lloyd George stated, in his, 
Manchester speech, that the French 
had been beaten by the Turks in Cilicia 
and forced to renounce their preten- 
sions to that part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, he provoked a flash of quick re- 
sentment from the French nation, 
which resulted in vigorous attacks upon 
him in the Paris press. Henry Bidou, 
writing in Le Figaro, says that the 
statement is a falsification of history, 
and describes from personal observa- 
tion the condition of the front in Cilicia 
in the autumn of 1921, before the 
French troops withdrew. He says: ‘It 
takes unfathomable ignorance or un- 
fathomable bad faith to assert that 
Cilicia was returned to the Turks for 
military reasons. It was returned in 
spite of our military success. ... 
France abandoned her conquest from a 
sentiment of justice, in obedience to 
the mandate she had accepted, and in 
order to render honestly to the Turks 
what belonged to the Turks.’ 

The same writer derides the idea 
that General Harington, who conduct- 
ed the Mudania negotiations for the 
British, is a diplomat. ‘He is an excel- 
lent officer, who did his duty at the 
Conference table in the same orderly 
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way that he managed his troops. But 
no one dreams of ascribing to General 
Harington broad views or superior skill 
as a negotiator. At Constantinople he 
allowed the wool to be pulled over his 
eyes in a ridiculous way by his own 
police.’ 

The former Premier seems to have 
few defenders even in his home press. 
The New Statesman says: ‘For four 
years Mr. Lloyd George has been 
allowed to explain away the most tre- 
mendous series of blunders for which 
ever a British Minister was responsible. 
. . . He may be the greatest of mates, 
but he is certainly the most dangerous 
of captains. An honest fool would have 
served better the fundamental interests 
of Great Britain and of the Empire 
during the past four years.’ 

The Outlook regards Lloyd George as 
‘the first autocrat to rule over these 
islands since Cromwell.’ E. T. Ray- 
mond, writing in the same weekly, con- 
siders that the former Premier still 
stands first on any list of possible prime 
ministers in the future. ‘He is the only 
possible head of a coalition.’ 

Naturally, before the last election 
there were the usual computations of 
prospective balloting, based on earlier 
voting statistics. Labor was an un- 
known quantity, though its setback 
in the municipal polling seemed to 
prophesy a more moderate success in 
the general election than many had 
earlier anticipated. Precedents showed 
that the Conservatives are more regu- 
lar voters than the Liberals, who will 
flock to the ballot boxes when they are 
in the mood, and will sulk in their tents 
with mugwump disapproval when can- 
didates or policies do not suit them. 
The rapidity with which the franchise 
has been broadened may be gathered 
from the increase in the votes cast, 
Which was less than four million in 1900 
and well toward eleven million in 1918, 
at an election where nearly seven mil- 
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lion eligibles did not vote because their 
constituencies were uncontested. 

A Manchester Guardian contributor 
dedicates to Lloyd George the following 
little poem, which may lose some of 
its pertinence after the election: — 

If the wild Die-hard thinks he slays, 
Or if the Wee Free thinks he’s free, 


They little know my subtle ways — 
They still will have to deal with me. 


Pure black and white to me are one, 
So deviously I turn and twist: 

I am the midnight and the sun, 
The Lib-Lab-Tory-Socialist. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When they get landed, I’m the fix; 

I am the clouter and the clout 
And still the Biggest Thing in Sticks. 


+ 


A MOTHER’S LETTER 


A REDEEMING feature, perhaps the 
only touch of greatness, in the recent 
trial of Rathenau’s murderers was the 
letter that the murdered Minister’s 
eighty-year-old mother, to whom he 
had been a most devoted son, wrote on 
the third of July to Frau Techow, the 
mother of the two boys convicted as 
accomplices in the assassination: — 


In my grief beyond words I stretch out 
my hand to you, poorest of poor women. 
Tell your son, in my son’s name and spirit, 
that I forgive him as God may forgive him 
if he makes full confession to terrestrial 
justice and repents before the Divine Tri- 
bunal. Had he known my son, the noblest 
being that ever breathed, he would sooner 
have turned the murderous weapon agairst 
himself than injure my son. May these 
words give peace to your soul. 

MartuitpE RatTHENAUv. 


Referring to this letter, the Man- 
chester Guardian says: — 


When one remembers the writer of these 
lines as she appeared at her son’s funeral 
service in the Reichstag, eyes shut, a face of 
stone, like a graven image of grief; when 
one considers that these words were written 
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by a woman whose religion claims an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, the nobility 
of that letter and the reality of the tragedy 
stand out more clearly. 


+ 
ECONOMIC NOTES FROM RUSSIA 


AccorDING to a private but authori- 
tative account of the agricultural situa- 
tion in Soviet Russia, which has just 
reached the Living Age office, a high 
Soviet official reports: ‘We do not 
possess even approximate reliable data 
as to our population, live stock, planted 
area, Crops, consumption, or transpor- 
tation conditions.’ Consequently esti- 
mates of this year’s harvest vary wide- 
ly. The Soviet Food Commissioner 
considers it good. While the planted 
area is some 30 per cent less than last 
year, according to his information, the 
harvest is 35 per cent better, and will 
presumably total about 45 million tons 
of grain. This is a little more than five 
eighths of the usual crop before the war. 
If the estimate is right, the quantity 
available for rural consumption, after 
allowing for seed and for taxes in kind, 
will be eleven or twelve bushels per 
head. 

On the other hand, Winokurov, a 
member of the Soviet Central Comit- 
tee for Famine Relief, insists that 15 
per cent of the people in the famine 
districts have no grain to-day, and that 
the harvests will not provide them with 
food enough for subsistence. Perhaps 
the most plausible estimate makes this 
year’s crop area between 125 and 150 
million acres, and average production 
between ten and twelve bushels an 
acre. 

An unfavorable feature the present 
year is the fact that crops have been 
poor in parts of Southern Russia that 
ordinarily produce the largest grain 
surplus — those Governments lying 
directly north of the Black Sea. There 
is a second afflicted area along the 


Volga, where a complete crop failure 
occurred last year. Direct reports from 
certain German colonies in that region 
indicate that the number of draft ani- 
mals declined from 164,000 in 1921 to 
46,000 in 1922, and that similar condi- 
tions prevail in the regions surrounding 
these colonies. The result is that most 
of the fields must be cultivated by un- 
aided human labor. 

The general effect of these conditions 
is to keep the price of grain high and 
practically to prohibit export even from 
centres where there is a local surplus. 
According to latest reports, the price 
of wheat in Ukraina is now about 25 
cents gold higher a bushel than it is in 
London. 

The Nizhni Novgorod Fair is offi- 
cially closed. Ekonomitsheskaya Zhisn 
for October 1, in announcing this fact, 
states that its success ‘far exceeded 
expectations,’ but naively admits that 
the expectations were very modest. 

Undiscouraged by the exceedingly 
moderate success of the Nizhni Nov- 
gorod Fair, the Soviet Government 
announces a great fair to be held at 
Baku, where goods from Persia, Turke- 
stan, and Transcaucasia will be ex- 
changed for Russian products and, 
presumably, for foreign wares. 

According to Moscow Pravda, the 
Soviet Government has granted a con- 
cession to the International Barnsdall 
Corporation of the United States. 
Asneft is in Soviet neolinguistics the 
Bolshevist State Baku Oil Syndicate. 


The main thing is that the assistance of 
American capital enables us to raise the out- 
put, and to supply the Republic with suffi- 
cient oil, while we remain the complete 
masters of the oilfields. In fifteen years’ 
time the entire machinery and equipment 
will become the property of Asneft, without 
any compensation whatever. True, the 
Americans will gain from the exploitation 
of the borings during this period, but all the 
borings, by whomsoever worked, will re- 
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main in the hands of the Republic and are 
not the object of the concession. The Ameri- 
cans have been the first to offer us their 
wide initiative; they have been the first to 
undertake the difficult task of reviving our 
oil industry. We have to welcome them not 
only as daring oil-pioneers, but also as the 
first swallows of an eventual Russian- 
American understanding. 


L’ Illustration, to which Premier 
Poincaré was a regular contributor be- 
fore he returned to cabinet office, prints 
the following reference to the visit of 
M. Edouard Herriot, the radical mayor 
and Deputy of Lyon, to Russia, which 
he visited ‘in a private capacity’ :— 


He was at Moscow, Petrograd, and Nizh- 
ni Novgorod. At the Soviet capital, where 
he remained more than three weeks, he was 
in constant touch with the People’s Com- 
missioners, and frequently discussed at 
length political and economic problems with 
them. Upon bis return to Lyon, on October 
15, M. Herriot gave his political friends and 
the press the following summary of his 
‘mission of inquiry,’ which he took on his 
own initiative. His general impression was 
that an economic renaissance is occurring 
in Russia, parallel with a radical transforma- 
tion in the Soviet régime. Though the 
Bolsheviki have not yet restored the 
bourgeois forms of property, they have 
radically modified their original Commun- 
ism, and are honestly endeavoring to 
reéstablish freedom of commerce. 

M. Herriot also believes that closer rela- 
tions between France and Soviet Russia are 
possible. The Soviets are ready to recognize 
the pre-war debts, though this does not 
mean that they are able to pay them. On 
the contrary, they require foreign aid to 
restore their finances, and to reéquip their 
factories and their railways. But Russia is 
a country rich in agricultural and mineral 
wealth. In exchange for the assistance 
given her, she will grant French enterprises 
ample concessions in her territories. Con- 
trary to the general impression, the Soviets 
do not favor Germany, whose aggressive 
enterprise they fear. A renewal of the tradi- 
tional friendship between France and 
Russia would be a firm foundation for 
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European peace. M. Herriot considers that 
the Soviet régime is firmly established, and 
that there is not the slightest possibility 
that it will be overthrown. 

These are the very optimistic impressions 
that the Deputy from Lyon has brought 
back from Russia. Eager to promote good 
relations between the two countries, he 
invited Chicherin to participate in the next 
Lyon Fair, and promised that the City of 
Lyon would be represented at the Nizhni 
Novgorod Fair of 1923. 


* 
MILITARISM IN SOUTH AMERICA? 


L’Indépendance Belge devotes a long 
leading article to the alleged growth of 
the military spirit in South America. 
The German naval annual, Taschen- 
buch der Kriegsflotten, for 1922, states: 
‘At theArgentine port of Bahia Blanca, 
submarines of thetypeused in Germany 
at the close of hostilities are being con- 
structed under the direction of German 
engineers,’ and describes in detail these 
vessels, which carry two cannon and 
have six torpedo-tubes. Argentina’s 
activity in aviation, as well as in naval 
preparation, is also noted. 

Turning to Brazil, the anonymous 
author of this article says that the re- 
cent abortive military revolt in that 
country was merely ‘a manifestation of 
exasperated nationalism.’ Brazil has 
the strongest fleet in South America, 
and an army of sixty battalions of in- 
fantry, forty-one machine-gun batter- 
ies, eighty squadrons of cavalry, ninety 
batteries of light artillery, eighty-one 
batteries of heavy artillery, in addition 
to special artillery units, six battalions 
of engineers, and thirteen aviation 
squadrons. These forces are armed 
and drilled according to the latest 
French model, and a French military 
mission acts as adviser to the General 
Staff. At the recent grand manceuvres 
that were held in the southernmost 
State of the Republic, no foreign ob- 
servers were invited. 
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Uruguay, according to this writer, is 
convinced that she will be the first 
sufferer from an eventual conflict be- 
tween Brazil and Argentina, and is 
spending money lavishly for defense. 
In case of such a war, Argentina would 
be forced by military considerations to 
seize the mouth of the Plata River in 
order to prevent the blockading of 
Buenos Aires, and this would represent 
a trespass upon Uruguay’s sovereign 
rights. So the Government at Monte- 
video places no reliance on guaranties 
of neutrality, and cites Belgium as an 
example to be avoided. Her fears have 
much to do with her active agitation in 
favor of a Pan-American League, as 
mentioned in the Living Age of October 
14. 

While Chile is usually singled out as 
the most aggressive military power in 
South America, she is at present pre- 
occupied with other matters. Her land 
forces are as strong as those of Argen- 
tina, but much weaker than the army 
of Brazil. However, she is at present 
fully occupied with railway and indus- 
trial development, and therefore is 
reluctant to incur heavy military ex- 
penses. For this reason Chile may be 
expected to champion disarmament at 
the coming Pan-American Congress at 
Santiago. 

In conclusion this writer says: — 


All this information, all these rumors, all 
these reports, are strictly true. The state- 
ment in the German Naval Year Book is 
true. If the account of secret manceuvres in 
the Rio Grande do Sul is not true, in any 
case Brazil has no desire to disarm. Uru- 
guay’s eagerness to make it an international 
offense to violate the neutrality of any 
country is also true. Chile’s proposed 


movement in favor of disarmament is true. 
All these facts are so interrelated that it is 
logical to conclude that ‘the war craze,’ as 
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they say in South America, has even reached 
that continent. 
+ 


EUROPE’S FIGHT AGAINST ALCOHOL 


Accorpine to the London Lancet, 
the Austrian Minister of War has 
‘taken a firm line against alcohol.’ To- 
tal abstainers are preferred in the pro- 
motion in rank and ‘the leading officers 
themselves belong to this group.’ The 
experiment will be watched with inter- 
est, and is the occasion of a semi- 
humorous allusion in the Manchester 
Guardian to somewhat different condi- 
tions in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, from a country officially dry. 

The Brussels correspondent of the 
Morning Post refers to Belgium as 
demi-sec — that is, moist, but neither 
dry nor wet. No restriction is placed 
on the sale of wine or beer, but not a 
drop of spirits may be served in res- 
taurants, hotels, cafés, or other places 
of public entertainment. This law, 
which is strictly enforced, was the oc- 
casion of an amusing incident when the 
Italian Crown Prince, during his recent 
official visit to Belgium, welcomed the 
popular Burgomaster of Brussels, Max, 
on board the royal torpedo-boat which 
brought him to that city. 


A crowd lined the quay and watched the 
proceedings with an interest which turned 
almost to emotion when they saw Italian 
stewards arrive on deck carrying glasses 
and — yes, unquestionably — a bottle of 
Schiedam, which was offered to the visitors. 
As the representative of Brussels raised his 
glass to his lips, there was a gasp of surprise 
among the spectators: laughter and cries of 
Défendu! défendu! rent the air. 

The Burgomaster turned smilingly to the 
crowd and shouted jovially: C’est bien! 
Nous sommes en Italie sur ce bateau, vous 
savez! (It’s all right. We ’re in Italy on 
this vessel, you know!) 
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THE FASCISTI — WHITHER BOUND? 


[The following reviews of recent developments in the Fascisti movement are from the Liberal 
Corriere della Sera, of Milan, September 27 and October 6, and Critica Sociale, a Milan 
Conservative-Socialist fortnightly, September 16-30. Though written before the Naples 
Fascisti Congress and the present Cabinet crisis, they discuss issues of immediate importance 
in Italy, and have an indirect bearing upon the general European situation.] 


Tue Bolshevist carnival in Italy, 
following the war, inflicted a wound 
upon the country that roused our peo- 
ple from their torpor. They saw the 
abyss ahead and drew back. But the 
disastrous consequences of a public 
policy that shrank from all responsi- 
bility and bowed with resignation to 
whatever befell, taught nothing to the 
Cabinets that followed. They have 
persisted in letting events take their 
course, in meeting difficulties with 
weakness and indifference or not meet- 
ing them at. all. Crisis has followed 
crisis, and bad conditions have become 
worse. The first Facta Cabinet was 
better than the second. To-day it 
would be difficult to imagine an abuse, 
an admonition, a protest, that would 
stir to action a ministry whose passive 
tolerance has apparently descended to 
the level of utter powerlessness. 

We should bear in mind that the ex- 
cesses of the Bolsheviki in Italy were 
due to the fault of the Government: 
because the weaker the latter, the 
greater the presumption of any sub- 
versive element, which is encouraged 
to fancy the way is opened to achieve 
its wildest hopes. And we must in 
fairness recognize that again to- 
day the partial dictatorship of the 
Fascisti is likewise due to a paraly- 
sis of public authority. When no limit 
is set by the established Government 
to private usurpation, we cannot ex- 
pect a youthful and impulsive move- 
ment to set bounds for itself; or, if it 


does so, it surely will not place them 
where they ought to be. Everything 
seems permissible where everything is 
tolerated. Yesterday the Fascisti were 
celebrating their victory over their 
subversive Socialist adversaries; to- 
day they are celebrating their victory 
over the constituted authorities. . . . 

The Fascisti, after championing for 
a period the authority of the State 
against the insurgent factions among 
our people, now proclaim that Fas- 
cismo is the State. There is a tradi- 
tional Government at Rome; the Fas- 
cisti Government follows the military 
and political leaders of that movement 
wherever they may be. And Rome re- 
mains silent. 

The Fascisti demand a general elec- 
tion. It is certainly hard to argue that 
our present Parliament, in view of re- 
cent changes in the sentiment of the 
country and in the relations of the 
parties, still represents the people who 
elected it. But the Fascisti are de- 
termined to fix the date of the election, 
and to permit no change of the Cabinet 
until it occurs. That may serve the 
purposes of the Fascisti Government, 
but it may not serve the welfare of the 
nation. The Fascisti no longer pause 
to consider either the number or the 
nature of their commands. The in- 
credible remissness of the Central 
Government leaves a tabula rasa, on 
which there is a temptation to write 
whatever one may list. It is this situa- 
tion that is bringing into existence a 
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second Government. So the Cabinet 
no longer possesses authority even to 
‘transact the routine duties of an ad- 
ministration’; it no longer directs pub- 
lic affairs, although problems of the 
utmost seriousness, quite independent 
of our domestic crisis, are now crying 
for settlement, and although we are 
entering upon that critical period that 
always precedes a general election. 

The Fascisti have denied the wild 
rumor that they propose to ‘march on 
Rome.’ We believe that this denial is 
made in good faith. But they have 
already marched on Rome by issuing 
peremptory commands to Parliament 
and to the Cabinet. 

To-day Rome is open to men of good 
faith. The elections will be held when 
it is possible to hold them; but before 
an election we must have a real Gov- 
ernment. If the Fascisti desire some- 
thing better than the present ghost of 
Government, they should join the 
Cabinet. Rome is so weak that it pre- 
sents no obstacle to any group of reso- 
lute and determined men, if they will 
but work within the generous confines 
of the Constitution. 

This complete domination by a sin- 
gle group of citizens over the whole life 
of the nation — partly by force of cir- 
cumstances, partly because the con- 
stituted authorities have failed utterly 
to do their duty — has taught us all 
a lesson. Fascismo, having nothing 
else to fear, should now begin to fear 
the very completeness of its victory. 
Citizens of all parties and beliefs should 
bethink themselves of the duty that 
rests upon them — to express at the 
ballot box the convictions they cherish 
in their hearts. Parliament should 


recognize that personal ambitions and 
party jealousies have served merely to 
defeat ambitions and rivalries, and to 
convert a large section of the public 
to dangerous and novel doctrines. 
Certain concrete applications of Fas- 
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cisti economic theories raise the ques- 
tion of how far the doctrines of its lead- 
ers correspond to the practices of the 
rank and file. In the province of Siena 
the Fascisti have compelled agricul- 
tural employers to take on idle hands 
of whom they had no need. Fascisti in 
the postal and telegraph service in 
Piedmont demand radical administra- 
tive reforms. Straws like this indicate 
the way the wind is blowing. They 
make us wonder if the Fascisti, once in 
the saddle and with the masses behind 
them, may not adopt the same pro- 
gramme and enforce it in the same 
manner as their Red _ predecessors. 
Mussolini, to be sure, declares explic- 
itly that Fascisti syndicalism is entirely 
different from Communist syndicalism, 
because it will not tolerate strikes in 
the public service, because it enforces 
the principle of collaboration among 
all classes, and because it conceives the 
proletariat as only one branch of the 
national tree, forming part of a greater 
organic whole. But acts count; and the 
acts of the Fascisti are not as devoid of 
class sentiment and selfish objects as 
the words of their leaders and their 
published programmes would have us 
think. 

The Fascisti platform is substan- 
tially that of traditional classical lib- 
eralism. Mussolini insisted upon this 
at the Udine meeting: — 

The State is not a party. It is a national 
community. It embraces all, and defends 
itself against every trespass upon its im- 
prescriptible sovereign rights. . . . We aim 
to deprive the State of all its economic 
functions. We are done with Government 
railways, Government employment agencies, 
Government insurance, with all measures 
that take taxes from the people of Italy 
for the benefit of a special class, and aggra- 
vate our financial prostration. We leave to 
the State its police powers, to protect 
honest citizens from robbers and criminals; 
we leave it the control of the schools, to 
train our coming generations; we leave it 
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the army, to preserve the territories of the 
fatherland inviolate; and we leave it the 
control of foreign policy. 

Excellent. A doctrine that may well 
be taught to a generation saturated 
with Socialist theories and State wor- 
ship, and forgetful of the teachings of 
Adam Smith, of Say, of Francesco 
Ferrara. It is always a service to recall 
to the citizens of to-day the example of 
Peel and of Cavour. It is as important 
to make a creed —as the classical 
Liberals did — as it is to put it into 
practice; and that is the task that the 
Fascisti have set before themselves in 
Italy. But are the leaders and the rank 
and file perfectly clear in their own 
minds as to how they will put their ex- 
cellent programme into practice? Do 
they not still need to drill into the 
minds of their followers some simple 
economic truths, so that the latter may 
comprehend the practical benefits of 
their doctrine and the urgency of ap- 
plying it at once? 

Take the case of Siena, in whose 
agricultural districts there are many 
unemployed laborers. It is faced with 
the economic and social task of finding 
work for them. At first the Socialists 
and then the Fascisti resorted to the 
device of compulsory employment. 
Each landowner was forced to hire a 
stated number of laborers for every 
hundred acres of land he owned or 
operated. The Fascisti imagined that 
they would thereby abolish unemploy- 
ment and increase production. ‘In- 
dolent and avaricious’ proprietors were 
forced to draw out the money they had 
‘lying idle’ in savings banks and com- 
mercial banks, and to employ their 
funds in productive enterprises: that 
is, in raising crops and reforesting their 
domains. 

But this reasoning is false, and the 
effects of its application will probably 
in the long run be very different from 
what its advocates imagine. It is an 


utter fallacy to suppose that so-called 
millionaires are hoarding money in 
places where land is lying idle and labor 
is unemployed. In our day the people 
who hoard their funds simply for the 
sake of hoarding are so rare as to be 
negligible. Funds deposited in banks 
and savings banks are not idle. Far 
from that: they are employed in count- 
less ways to stimulate production. 
When the so-called ‘greedy hoarder’ is 
compelled to draw out his deposits, in 
order to give work to the unemployed, 
it simply means taking his money from 
an occupation usually more profitable 
both for himself and for society, and 
placing it in a less profitable invest- 
ment. Landowners and farmers in the 
district of Siena assert that their money 
is earning less than one per cent when 
used to give work to the unemployed 
at the dictation of the Fascisti. Sub- 
stituting a less profitable form of pro- 
duction for a more profitable form 
means economic waste. Possibly three 
hundred idle farm-laborers in Siena 
will be employed; but a thousand some- 
where else in Italy will lose their jobs. 
That is class policy with a vengeance. 

The strikes that spread through the 
country districts of Italy at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of 
the present century really benefited 
agriculture because they forced rural 
employers to relinquish their old, tradi- 
tional methods of cultivation and to 
adopt modern methods. Finding them- 
selves forced to pay laborers five or six 
lire a day, instead of two lire as for- 
merly, and being at the same time free 
to increase or diminish the number 
of men they hired, they substituted 
improved agricultural machinery for 
human muscle, introduced deep plough- 
ing, and began to use artificial fertiliz- 
ers. The total result of our agrarian 
strikes was good, because they forced 
our farmers to advance along the line 
of least resistance, to economize labor, 
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to use modern implements, to reduce 
the cost of production in every way. 
At the same time there is more employ- 
ment than ever, because where the cost 
of production is low, wages are high, 
and the demand for workers is active. 

By adopting the precisely opposite 
policy we are going backward: the 
farm manager is compelled to employ 
two men where he could get along with 


Waiter bound? Many are anxious- 
ly asking this question even among 
those who only two years ago acclaim- 
ed and supported the Fascisti as the 
nation’s saviors from disorder and 
anarchy. Those to whom the Fascisti 
movement seems to spell defeat — the 
working classes — may minimize the 
demoralization produced by its daily 
criminal expeditions, and their accom- 
panying violence, murder, and arson. 
The future historian, when he describes 
this unhappy episode in the life of the 
Italian nation, will not pass over unre- 
corded the callous moral indifference 
with which our press'views these abuses. 
The daily spectacle of these savage 
conflicts does not provoke from our 
newspapers a single word of regret, re- 
proof, or surprise. In this indifference 
the historian will probably discover a 
symptom of the universal degeneracy 
of our present age. 

But if the inciters and fomenters of 
the Fascisti can look unmoved at these 
scenes of daily violence, their callous 
calm can hardly remain undisturbed 
when they see their protégés adopting 
the very methods of those they were 
organized to fight. The controversies 
among the Fascisti at Ferrara over 
labor policy; the protest of the agri- 
cultural employers of Siena against 
the local Fascisti for compelling them 
to give work to the unemployed upon 
their estates; the seizure by the Fas- 
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one. There is no difference between 
this anti-economic policy and the selfish 
opposition of our Genoa longshoremen 
to the introduction of electric cranes 
at that port. At first such arbitrary 
measures may lessen unemployment; 
but in the long run they increase labor 
costs; prices rise; and it becomes im- 
possible to compete with more prudent 
and farsighted rivals. 






cisti of a large factory in Val di Mugello, 
with the same object of finding work 
for the unemployed, and their levying 
upon the proprietors the cost of their 
expedition — these are incidents prov- 
ing that every such movement follows 
invariable laws; that when you re- 
sort to force and violence, force and 
violence become the remedy for every 
ill. 

The Fascisti have tried to be simul- 
taneously an army and a political 
party, a military force and a social 
force. They have recruited the soldiers 
for their army from the students in the 
universities and secondary schools, 
from the broad ranks of the déclassés, 
from the unemployed, and from men 
who rebel against every form of routine 
labor and discipline. But in order to 
create a political party they have been 
forced to appeal to the masses. And 
we are learning to-day a lesson we have 
often been taught before: that only 
parties representing the masses can be 
an effective force in national life. 

So the Fascisti have been compelled 
to assume the réle of protectors of La- 
bor’s rights. So long as they enrolled 
in their ranks a minority of the organ- 
ized workers, they made themselves the 
protectors only of their own members, 
to the prejudice of all other working 
people. That is, they persuaded em- 
ployers — without much difficulty — 
to engage first or exclusively employés 
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who carried the cards of the Fascisti 
unions. This was an effective weapon 
against recalcitrants, who were thus 
condemned to idleness at a time when 
unemployment was almost universal. 
It was natural, therefore, that wher- 
ever Socialist conviction and class- 
consciousness were weak among the 
working people, and where the threat 
of hunger and the fear of idleness were 
stronger than their political loyalty, 
great numbers of them flocked into the 
ranks of Fascisti unions in order to as- 
sure themselves employment. In fact, 
they rallied to the banners of the Fas- 
cisti with such enthusiasm that their 
numbers soon exceeded the places that 
could be found for them, especially 
since many employers, who were satis- 
fied with their present working force 
and did not care to offend the Social- 
ists, refused to dismiss old employés in 
order to take on new men whom they 
did not know and who were less skilled 
than those they already had. 

So the Fascisti have been obliged to 
use compulsion in order to force out 
workers already employed and to com- 
pel farmers and factory owners to hire 
more help than they needed. Possibly 
they imagine that they are thus pro- 
moting social peace, increasing produc- 
tion, and benefiting their country; but 
the truth is they are merely obeying 
the same exigencies that every trade 
union must obey. 

An incident of the same general 
character, though different in its super- 
ficial aspects, has occurred at Genoa. 
Last August the Fascisti compelled the 
President of the Consortium of port 
employers to resign and the Consor- 
tium itself to reorganize. All contracts 
between the Consortium and the wharf 
laborers’ societies were violently an- 
nulled. It looked as if a monopoly — 
that was said to represent a resurrec- 
tion, mutatis mutandis, of the old medi- 
eval guild and to have driven shipping 
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lines away from Genoa to Marseille — 
had finally been abolished. 

Some newspapers remarked that, al- 
though the fires that the Fascisti set 
along the quays of Genoa destroyed a 
certain amount of property, the loss 
would soon be made good by the re- 
vived activity of the port and its in- 
creased prosperity. Champions of Lib- 
eral economics greeted the event as a 
salutary emancipation. Our more im- 
portant journals sent special corre- 
spondents to Genoa, to gather reminis- 
cences of the fallen monopoly and to 
paint glowing pictures of the new ré- 
gime of freedom. 

But these correspondents were com- 
pelled to report that the old monopoly, 
whose demise had been so eloquently 
celebrated, was very much alive — 
merely with a change of personnel. Its 
persistent vitality was due to the fact 
that it filled a necessary place in the 
economy of the port; and our laissez 
faire doctrinaires were silenced. 

All this merely means that when the 
Fascisti try to take the place of the 
Socialists, in order to put an end to 
what they consider intolerable indus- 
trial conflicts, they finish by adopting 
the same methods that the Socialists 
and the old trade unions used. Quite 
naturally, many of the Fascisti leaders 
find their hopes badly dashed by this 
experience, and are sadly puzzled by 
the turn events are taking. 

At the same time, the Fascisti are 
meeting another unexpected difficulty. 
It is a problem of survival. Will the 
interests that have been lavishing 
money to enroll, equip, and mobilize 
an army that now numbers in the hun- 
dred thousands, and costs several mil- 
lions a day to maintain, consent to 
continue their subscriptions when they 
discover that this army is not accom- 
plishing the objects they have in view? 

Still another difficulty presents it- 
self, inherent in the very movement, 
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and one that prevents its ever becom- 
ing a great and enduring political force. 
The Fascisti differ from other parties 
in being weakened by a great excess of 
numbers, They recruit their followers 
by promising them the satisfaction 
of all their demands and desires, the 
recognition of all their rights. Conse- 
quently, there is a conflict of desires, 
demands, and rights within their own 
ranks —a conflict that may be kept 
under control for the time being, under 
the pressure of some greater purpose, but 
that breaks out violently whenever, as 
at Ferrara, they have acquired an un- 
disputed victory over their opponents. 
Therefore, the Fascisti face a crisis 
at the moment of their maximum ex- 
pansion, and the consciousness of this 
crisis stirs them to seek new conquests. 
They are preparing to invade South 
Italy, and have made plans to seize 
power there that betray an utter ab- 
sence of purpose and programme. They 
accuse the other parties of exploiting 
and impoverishing South Italy for 
their private advantage, and of using 
Camorrists to maintain themselves in 
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office. But they do not propose a sin- 
gle positive measure to restore the 
prosperity of the South, and to bring 
about better and closer relations be- 
tween the South and the North. 

We have every reason to anticipate 
that the Fascisti invasion of South 
Italy will result in an increase of armed 
violence and a recrudescence of an- 
cient feuds and vendettas. Either they 
will reconcile themselves with the 
camarillas that already run that part 
of the country, and leave untouched 
the parasitic incrustations that so un- 
happily characterize public life there, 
or they will champion the cause of 
minority groups now aspiring to get the 
upper hand, so that office-holders may 
change but no change of system will 
occur. Or possibly they will discover 
that a greater number of converts and 
proselytes can be won by allying them- 
selves with the working classes, and 
adopting the precedents of syndicalist 
propaganda; in which case they will 
encounter all the obstacles that the 
industrial backwardness of South Italy 
presents. 


THE DARDANELLES PROBLEM 


BY VICE-ADMIRAL HOLLWEG 


From Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, September 27, 28 
(Breruin Stinnes Datzy) 


THE question of the Dardanelles, 
which has again become acute, is a very 
old one. It involves several elements: 
general control over the Black Sea and 
the Straits—the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles; what Powers may keep war 
vessels there; whether naval vessels are 
to have access both in peace and war, or 
only in times of peace; and what limita- 


tions, if any, are to be placed upon the 
privileges of merchant ships in the 
Black Sea. 

When Peter the Great first raised the 
question of Russia’s right of navigation 
upon the Black Sea and through the 
Straits, immediately after he had made 
himself master of the Sea of Azof in 
1699, Turkey took a position that had 
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not previously been disputed: that nav- 
igation on the Black Sea was, as Mavro- 
kordato, the Sultan’s secretary, said, 
‘an inviolate and sacred possession’ of 
the Sublime Porte. But Turkey was 
already a decadent Power, and could 
offer no effective resistance to Russia’s 
aggressive and growing maritime am- 
bition. She had to grant Russia free 
navigation of the Black Sea and pas- 
sage for her naval vessels through the 
Straits. ; 

Therefore, the question of the Straits 
was originally a question between Rus- 
sia and Turkey alone. The sea Powers 
of Western Europe were fully occupied 
with other things. England was then in 
the midst of her great struggle with 
Holland and France for the suzerainty 
of the seas. 

However, the concessions extorted 
by Peter the Great were not permanent. 
At the peace of Belgrade, in 1739, Rus- 
sia was again forced to concede Turkey 
exclusive rights of navigation on the 
Black Sea. Russia was forbidden to 
build any naval vessels; and the Dar- 
danelles problem assumed a phase ut- 
terly prejudicial to that country. 

But this condition, likewise, was of 
brief duration. In 1774 Catherine II, 
by the treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji, 
secured full rights of navigation for 
Russian vessels on the Black Sea and 
through the Straits. When Bonaparte 
invaded Egypt in 1798, Turkey and 
Russia formed an alliance to resist 
French aggression, and Russian naval 
vessels passed through the Dardanelles. 
As a result, the Republic of Seven Ioni- 
an Islands, set up by France, fell under 
Russo-Turkish control. This treaty of 
alliance was amplified in 1805 by an 
agreement providing that no armed 
vessels of any Power except Turkey and 
Russia should be permitted to enter the 
Black Sea. Russia thus secured an im- 
portant point to her advantage. 

A little later, however, Napoleon and 
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Tsar Alexander showed signs of be- 
coming friends, and England took a 
hand in the Near Eastern situation. 
She concluded a treaty with Turkey, 
designed to deprive Russia of her ex- 
ceptional position in the Black Sea. On 
the other hand, Great Britain agreed 
that no naval vessel of any other Power, 
even of England, should enter the Dar- 
danelles. By thus intervening in the 
question of the Straits, England con- 
verted it from a Russo-Turkish issue to 
a European issue. 

In 1833 Russia compelled Turkey to 
sign the treaty of Hunkjar-Skalessi, 
which practically made the latter coun- 
try a Russian protectorate. Russian 
naval vessels were permitted free pas- 
sage through the Straits, and English 
vessels were absolutely excluded from 
those waters. Palmerston protested; 
and this Russian success was of short 
duration. France took alarm and sup- 
ported England. Russia had to submit 
the matter to an international confer- 
ence, and to recognize that the question 
of the Straits was a European issue. 

At this time diplomatic negotiations 
wavered between two solutions: com- 
pletely closing the Straits to naval ves- 
sels, or leaving them completely open, 
with equal rights for all nations. 

Then followed the two London con- 
ferences of 1840 and 1841, the purpose 
of which was to deprive Russia for all 
time to come of a privileged position, 
and to make weakened Turkey merely 
a helpless doorkeeper of the Straits un- 
der the pretense of protecting her. The 
wording of the treaty was so ambiguous 
that England could, by arbitrary inter- 
pretation, twist it in her favor, so as to 
permit the English fleet to pass through 
the Dardanelles in case of emergency. 
During the Crimean War, English and 
French squadrons penetrated the Black 
Sea in defiance of the London Conven- 
tion. But the results showed haw limit- 
ed the effectiveness of sea power is 
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against a continental colossus like 
Russia. 

The Paris Treaty, ending the Cri- 
mean War, expressly declared that the 
preservation of the Turkish Empire was 
demanded by the common interests of 
Europe. Turkey readily accepted Eu- 
rope’s tutelage because she feared Rus- 
sia. The Black Sea was neutralized, 
and no naval vessels were to be allowed 
upon its waters. All Russian arsenals 
and shipyards were to be destroyed. 
Thereby Russia’s sea power and her 
whole Black Sea policy suffered a vio- 
lent check. Lord Palmerston himself 
recognized that such a situation could 
not be permanent. 

Several years later, in 1863, Tsar 
Alexander II said, ‘My signing the 
Paris Treaty was cowardly. I shall 
never repeat that cowardly act.’ 

The situation of Europe in 1870 gave 
the watchful Government of Russia the 
opportunity for which it was waiting. 
Prince Gorchakov dispatched a circular 
letter to all the Powers, stating that 
Russia’s interests compelled her to de- 
nounce the Paris Treaty. The result 
was a threat of war from England; but, 
as Bismarck predicted, the hostilities 
were confined to ‘a paper bombard- 
ment.” The German ambassador in 
London wrote to Berlin, ‘This demon- 
strates again how utterly helpless Eng- 
land is when she does not have the 
support of a continental Power.’ Bis- 
marck, who had no direct interest in the 
Dardanelles but was anxious to pro- 
mote good relations between Germany 
and Russia, used all his subtle diplo- 
matic art to support Russia’s case at 
the Conference — a service for which 
he never received due thanks. It is not 
without interest that the United States 
at that time tendered its support to 
Russia against England, whose conduct 
during the Civil War a few years before 
had left a rankling sore in the hearts of 
the American people. 
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We have no space to discuss here the 
details of the London Conference. Tur- 
key refused to open the Straits uncon- 
ditionally to international commerce. 
A proposal, first made by Austria in 
1841, to erect an international naval 
base in the Black Sea, was quite prop- 
erly rejected by Russia as something 
she could not discuss. The result of this - 
Conference was to annul the neutral- 
ization of the Black Sea, and to revoke 
the prohibition imposed upon Russia 
against building naval vessels there. 
But the Straits were still to be closed 
against naval vessels, with certain qual- 
ifications in favor of Great Britain. 

In the treaty of San Stefano, after 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1878, Russia 
tried to secure certain special privileges 
by a secret codicil to that document. 
England protested and ordered her 
navy to the Dardanelles. The Berlin 
Congress followed. Bismarck again 
supported Russia; but he was not able 
to prevent the Dardanelles question 
from being treated as a European 
problem. 

All the treaties applying to the 
Straits were so drafted as to be capable 
of several interpretations. Their com- 
mon purpose, however, was to enforce 
England’s desire to keep the Russian 
navy out of the Mediterranean, and 
thus to limit the Russian fleet to mod- 
est proportions. In order to attain this 
object, England was willing to renounce 
her right to conduct naval operations 
in the Black Sea. The weakness of 
Turkey, which the Great Powers per- 
petuated for political reasons, was util- 
ized to the utmost. The Sublime Porte 
moved helplessly from one to another 
corner of the eternal triangle in which it 
was imprisoned. Nicholas II renewed 
the effort to settle the question once for 
all by an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with Turkey that would have been 
a natural solution — consulting the in- 
terests of both the countries most con- 
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cerned —if it had not involved an 
explicit intention on the part of one of 
these two Governments to bring duress 
upon the other. We know that the 
Russian ambassador Charykov in 1912 
made another attempt — though more 
or less on his own responsibility — to 
achieve this object; but he was speedily 
recalled from his post at England’s 
instigation. 

The efforts of Ambassador von Wan- 
genheim to come to an agreement with 
the Russian ambassador in 1914 — the 
full details of which have not been made 
public, though they were known to 
Turkey — had a similar object. Then 
came the war to wipe the whole slate 
clean again. 

Had the World War resulted in favor 
of the Central Powers and Turkey, the 
problem of the Straits would have been 
settled in the interest of the latter coun- 
try. Were Turkey a powerful and in- 
dependent State, there would be no 
such question. Some agreement with 
Russia was in the air, and would have 
come automatically. Germany was 
deeply interested in bringing thatabout, 
and during the war repeatedly im- 
pressed this desire upon Turkish states- 
men. When the Anglo-French attack 
upon Gallipoli was repulsed in 1915, 
and again in 1917, the prospect of such 
a solution seemed promising. But fate 
dictated otherwise. 

Since then, the whole political situa- 
tion in the Near East has completely 
changed, and the problem has assumed 
anew form. In place of Tsarist Russia, 
coveting Constantinople and intent up- 
on subjugating Turkey, we have to-day 
a group of Black Sea republics, whose 
political and economic interests agree 
with those of Turkey. Turkey — flush- 
ed with her recent victory — and her 
almost deified statesman-commander, 
Kemal Pasha, have also behind them 
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the mysterious and still unmeasured 
forces of the Pan-Islamic world, which 
is roused to a fury of fanaticism by the 
late victory over the Greeks. Chicherin 
stated this situation with perfect clarity 
not long ago, when he threatened a 
Pan-Asiatic movement, and declared 
—rightly enough for that matter — 
that Asia belongs to the Asiatics. 

Thereby the Straits, and the Turks 
who occupy and guard them, cease to 
be merely an object of rivalry between 
the East and the West. Turkey can 
now appeal to the East to help her 
defend her rights against the West. At 
the Dardanelles a new world begins. 
The compulsion of the times — the 
ardent desire to be independent and to 
remain so — unites peoples for common 
action. The nations bordering on the 
Black Sea demand with justice that 
they shall decide who shall have rights 
of navigation upon that sea and through 
the Straits. Kemal Pasha, and France, 
and the Russians, are all interested in 
preventing the Dardanelles from be- 
coming an English Gibraltar. That ex- 
plains why Turkey can insist, with 
some prospect of success, upon the re- 
covery of Thrace and Adrianople. 

The Thracian compromise is already 
accepted before the coming Near East- 
ern Conference. Navigation on the 
Black Sea and freedom of the Straits 
are deferred issues. Kemal Pasha will 
appeal, with ample justification, to the 
precedent of the Panama Canal, sealed 
at each entrance by formidable ar- 
mored fortifications, and to the abso- 
lute control that Great Britain exer- 
cised over the Suez Canal during the 
late war. The whole problem of inter- 
nationalizing interoceanic straits and 
waterways has become one of expedi- 
ency, to be decided by world-wide eco- 
nomic interests and not by the selfish 
imperialist interests of any sea Power. 














A STATE TRIAL IN GERMANY 
BY STEPHEN GROSSMAN 


[Germany followed with intense interest the trial of the Rathenau conspirators. It will be 
recalled that the actual murderers committed suicide to escape capture. 


During the trial 


Giinther was seriously poisoned, and other defendants suffered milder ill effects from eating 


poisoned candy sent Giinther from Berlin. 


prevent Giinther from turning State’s evidence against ‘Organization C.’ 


Presumably the purpose of the poisoners was to 


Ernst Techow, who 


drove the murder car, was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. He escaped a death sen- 
tence by pleading his fear that the murderer, Kern, would shoot him if he refused his help. A 
letter from Dr. Rathenau’s mother, asking mercy for Techow, may also have influenced the 
Court. The younger brother, who is seventeen years old, was sentenced to four years’ im- 
prisonment; Giinther was sentenced to eight years’ penal servitude; and other defendants to 


shorter terms of imprisonment.] 


Waat is the visitor’s first impression 
when he enters the dark paneled court- 
room of the Commonwealth Palace of 
Justice? The two pictures of the Kai- 
ser, more than life-size, upon the wall? 
No, we are too accustomed to seeing 
pictures of the Kaiser in the court- 
rooms of the German Republic, though 
it does seem absurd to find them look- 
ing down upon a tribunal entrusted 
with the defense of the Republic. The 
most striking thing that catches the eye 
of the visitor is a white wall-chart, on 
which is drawn a plan of the streets in 
the suburb of Griinewald where Rath- 
enau resided and was murdered. There 
is K6nigsallee, down which Rathenau’s 
auto was passing; there is the spot 
marked in red where the murderers 
awaited their victim; there is the road 
by which they escaped. So your first 
impression is not of a great State trial, 
but rather of a sensational murder case 
— ‘The murder in KGnigsallee.’ 

But the first act of the President of 
the Court is to swear in solemnly the 
duly appointed Assessors of the Senate; 
whereupon these gentlemen, Messrs. 
Fehrenbach, Hartmann, Jackel, and 
Miiller,—in ordinary black sack-coats, 
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From Neue Freie Presse, October 6 
(Vienna Lrserat Datty) 









— take their places next to the Coun- 
cilors of the Court, who wear scarlet 
robes of office. Would these political 
assessors be here if this were an ordi- 
nary criminal trial? The regular judges 
would have handled alone a mere 
‘murder in KGnigsallee’; and presuma- 
bly, since a murderer taken in the act 
is universally abhorred, they would 
have had no trouble in deciding the case 
on its merits, and inflicting a proper 
punishment. This unusual display 
of judicial machinery, and detail- 
ing of prominent public men as asses- 
sors, means that we are really witness- 
ing a great State trial. The question at 
issue is not whether the misguided boys 
who committed murder were morally 
and legally guilty. The Republicans of 
Germany want to drag from its obscure 
hiding place a subterranean conspiracy, 
and to discover the dark instigators of 
this murder. 

So the trial that is beginning is to be 
entitled, not ‘the murder in KGnigs- 
allee,’ but ‘the activities of Organi- 
zation C.’ And let me say at once that, 
if first impressions count for anything, 
the hope of unraveling this network 
of conspiracy, and of dragging its plot- 
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ters into the light of day, will not be 
realized. 

Of the defendants only two, Captain- 
Lieutenant Tillessen — the brother of 
the man who murdered Erzberger — 
and Mr. Giinther, are interesting to the 
political psychologist. Giinther claims 
to be a lieutenant who served in Tur- 
key. The youthful appearance of the 
two Techows and their associates would 
make a juvenile court seem the right 
place for them. Even before this high 
tribunal the six or seven accused lads 
conduct themselves like schoolboys. 
They have dressed up for the occasion. 
Their hair is brushed smooth and shiny. 
They have on their Sunday clothes. 
The only reason they are not newly 
shaven is that most of them are not 
old enough to shave. 

They sit down and stand about be- 
fore the proceedings begin, joking and 
chatting; bow courteously when a new 
defendant arrives; shake hands with 
their friends; and have the free and 
easy, harmless manner of young stu- 
dents waiting for a dancing lesson. In 
front of each are a package of sand- 
wiches and a cake of chocolate. The 
bright paper in which these are 
wrapped has caught their attention, 
and evidently pleases them. They sur- 
vey the spectators with curiosity. Not 
a shadow of care clouds their smooth, 
chubby countenances. If a person did 
not know they were under indictment 
for murder and as accomplices to a 
murder, he might suppose they had 
been arrested for some boyish prank. 

When the chairman summons the 
boys, they step up in front of the 
judge’s desk, one by one, unembar- 
rassed, polite, without the slightest 
trace of concern. They answer unhes- 
itatingly, their voices do not tremble, 
they seem to feel no remorse for their 
acts and no fear for the consequences. 
They all look younger than they are — 
especially the older of the Techow boys, 
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who drove the automobile from which 
Rathenau was shot. He looks remark- 
ably young for his age. There is some- 
thing abnormally youthful also in the 
unconcern of these young folks. They 
seem to have no conception of their 
situation. 

I overhear one of the attorneys for 
the defense asking an elderly gentle- 
man: ‘Don’t they appeal to one’s sym- 
pathies — they answer so frankly and 
honestly?’ Certainly they show no 
feeling of responsibility. It is quite in 
keeping with their whole attitude that 
the younger Techow boy went to play 
tennis immediately after the murder, 
while the elder one calmly made some 
necessary repairs on his automobile. 

Two of the defendants, however, no 
longer belong to the juvenile class. A 
glance at Mr. Tillessen, who is a cap- 
tain-lieutenant and the son of a general, 
shows that he is a man fully responsi- 
ble for his acts. His thin face and sharp 
shifty eyes, at once put a stranger on 
his guard. Tillessen’s name is asso- 
ciated with three assassinations or at- 
tempted assassinations — his brother 
killed Erzberger, and he was impli- 
cated in the assault upon Scheidemann; 
and when you study him here, sur- 
rounded by the boyish countenances 
of his companions, and observe his 
searching, alert, calculating features, 
you realize at once that he is probably 
the brains of the conspiracy that re- 
moved Rathenau. 

The second adult criminal is Mr. 
Giinther. He is a little plump man 
with immense spectacles and a chubby 
face. Like Tillessen he has a presenti- 
ment that the situation may be serious, 
but affects placid indifference. He has 
just had to face the exposure of the fact 
that during the war he was convicted 
of desertion: and he even refused to 
get excited over that. Next it was 
proved that he had joined the Officers’ 
Union without having been an officer. 
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When he was asked whether he really 
had worn Turkish decorations to which 
he was not entitled, he answered, with- 
out embarrassment, ‘ Yes, occasionally.’ 

The attorneys for the defense, who 
are trying to create the impression that 
they are official defenders of the Ger- 
man Nationalist People’s Party, do 
their best to rid themselves of respon- 
sibility for Giinther, but that does not 
disturb his equanimity. He merely 
testifies, without laying special em- 
phasis on the fact, that he holds a 
regular card of membership in the 
German Nationalist People’s Party. 

The Techow boys have been mem- 
bers of four or five reactionary secret 
societies. The only time the younger 
brother shows embarrassment is when 
evidence is produced to show that he 
was expelled from Organization C. be- 
cause he had violated its pledge of 
secrecy. We receive the impression 
that these young boys were merely 
carried away by a craze for agitation, 
which they were unable to resist be- 
cause they had no real grounding in 
politics and public affairs. Indeed the 
trial makes any dispassionate observer 
give serious thought to the political 
education of our youth. Where did the 
Techow boys learn the A B C of their 
political creed? Who were their politi- 
cal teachers? Desperate and discred- 
ited officers, and adventurers who 
either were unable to obtain army com- 
missions, or had been expelled from the 
Officers’ Corps. They were captured 
and captivated by these intriguers, 
through what seemed to them romantic 
secret societies, confidential café con- 
versations, and pamphlet propaganda; 
but they were never taught to think 
lucidly and logically about public 
questions. 

Some kind of political guardianship 
should be established over these drift- 
ing and rudderless youngsters. There 
are thousands of other suggestible and 
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credulous lads like these Techow boys. 
Happily most of them are not morally 
callous, character-stunted tennis-play- 
ers. But even these boys have qualities 
that would have made them politically 
useful to their country, had they been 
rightly directed. They served in the 
war — or at least as volunteers imme- 
diately after the war. Their boyish 
thirst for adventure was played upon | 
to their own undoing. How should 
they have been guided? What kind of 
political education should they have 
received? I am inclined to think that | 
this is the most urgent pedagogical | 
question that faces Germany. 


In the course of the trial an uncle of | 
the two Techow lads—a manufac. | 
turer residing on his country estate | 
near Frankfort on the Oder — gave | 
testimony that illustrates vividly some | 
of the conditions under which young | 
Germans are drafted into such criminal | 
enterprises. For the sake of brevity | 
the questions addressed directly by the § 
Court to the witnesses are omitted:— | 

‘The Techow family is comfortably 
well off. Ernst Werner Techow, the 
elder of the boys, served as a volunteer 
during part of the war, and later wasa 
cadet in the navy. Subsequently he 
belonged to several Free Corps and 
participated in the suppression of re- 
volts at Munich, Berlin, and Bremen. 
During this period he was wholly under 
the influence of the Free Corps leaders; 
great respect for military discipline and 
for his military superiors was drilled 
into him. He admired his commanders, 
particularly Erhard. He was filled with 
patriotic concern lest Germany fall into 
the same chaos as Russia. When the 
Free Corps were disbanded he studied 
mechanical engineering, and showed 
such diligence and intelligence that at 
the end of four semesters he was ready 
for his preliminary examinations. Un- 
fortunately he was obliged by the 
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Government regulations to wait two 
years before taking these. As a result 
he was left idle and fell into evil ways. 

‘It was during this period that Giin- 
ther acquired his influence over the 
two Techow boys. The efforts of their 
father — who had no high opinion of 
the idle and dissipated Giinther — to 
keep the sons away from his evil influ- 
ence proved fruitless. 

‘Ernst was a frank, honest fellow, 
and had a host of friends; my wife and 
I were exceedingly fond of him. As we 
have no children, I intended to be- 
queath him a business. I am utterly 
unable to understand how a person of 
his gentle disposition was persuaded to 
take part in such a horrible deed as 
Rathenau’s murder. He never talked 
politics with me. I think he has no real 
political convictions. Only once, when 
Rathenau was first appointed to the 
Cabinet, he remarked to me: “Uncle, 
are Jews already allowed in the Cabi- 
net?” I explained to him that Rath- 
enau, whom I knew both in a business 
way and socially, was a very able man 
and that he would render invaluable 
service for Germany as Minister of 
Reparations. 

‘At the time of Rathenau’s assassi- 
nation I was in Berlin with my wife. 
I was fearfully shocked by that horrible 
deed. A few days later we returned 
home and were astonished to find my 
nephew, Ernst Werner Techow, at the 
railway station. However, he often 
visited us unannounced. At supper I 
mentioned the horrible tragedy and he 
replied: “Uncle, people may have dif- 
ferent opinions.” I answered: ‘Never 
make such a stupid remark to me again. 
Every respectable and intelligent citi- 
zen must wish to see the criminal shot 
down the way Rathenau was — most 
unhappily.” 

‘I noticed that my nephew was ob- 
viously angered at my remark; his 
whole manner changed; he hardly 


spoke the rest of the evening. When 
we retired I said to my friend, “I can’t 
get rid of the idea that Ernst Werner 
is mixed up in that thing.” 

‘The following morning at about 
half past eight the newspapers arrived, 
and to my horror I discovered the 
names of both the Techows mentioned 
as accessories. I hurried off at once 
with my newspaper to the house where 
my nephew was still asleep. I thought 
over what I was to do. I got my re- 
volver and intended to give it to my 
nephew, telling him, “‘Go out into the 
woods and kill yourself. In an hour I 
will have them go for you. That is the 
only way you can wipe out the dis- 
grace to our family.” 

‘Gentlemen of the Court, my father 
was an intimate friend of the older 
Rathenau. I myself was acquainted 
with Walther Rathenau. I was fear- 
fully wrought up at the thought that 
one of my nephews had participated in 
the murder. 

‘I went into the bedroom and showed 
Ernst Werner the paper. He became 
as white as chalk — said nothing for a 
moment, and then stammered, “ Uncle, 
believe me, Iam no murderer. I drove 
the automobile, but I did not know it 
was Rathenau’s automobile we were 
chasing.” I said to him: “None of 
that humbug — who is going to believe 
that? Tell me, instead, who put you 
up to this frightful idea?” 

‘He would not answer. I had him 
get up at once and took him to my 
office. I demanded that he name the 
people who had got him into the plot, 
for I did not believe he was capable of 
such a thing on his own initiative. My 
nephew kept saying, “Uncle, I cannot 
tell you; I am pledged not to; but I 
assure you again, I did not know it was 
Rathenau’s automobile. The whole 
scheme was crazy. Our automobile was 
not in good order. We had not even re- 
moved our license-number. I had got 
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the auto in Dresden, supposing we were 
to use it to liberate some prisoners.” 

‘I did not believe him yet; I searched 
his pockets. I found only his photo- 
graph, his membership card in the 
National Union, and eight or nine hun- 
dred marks. When I asked him whether 
his accomplices had not given him 
money or a passport, he said, “No, 
they let me go the thing alone.” 

‘That convinced me that my nephew 
knew Rathenau was to be murdered, 
but that he had been tricked into the 
thing like a lamb led to the slaughter. 
He had neither money nor a passport, 
and was so utierly guileless as to come 
to me on my estate, although he must 
have known that the criminal police — 
who already had his name — would at 
once hunt for him there, since I was 
his nearest relative. 

‘I promptly locked my nephew up. 
I did not give him the revolver, because 
I did not want to be responsible for his 
death. After a bitter struggle in my 
own heart, I decided to notify the 
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police. I did not believe that Ernst 
Werner had intentionally taken part in 
a murder, but I must remove all sus- 
picion from my family. The lad had 
been at my place for a whole day 
before I returned from Berlin. My 
employés knew him and had talked 
with him. They were all aware that 
the murderer was at my home. More 
than that, I lived in an industrial dis- 
trict; and I felt that if my nephew were 
not arrested, the workingmen would 
massacre him the way they massacred 
the officer at Schéneberg, after the 
Kapp revolt. So I notified the police, 
who arrested him. 

‘Later I received a great number of 
insulting and threatening anonymous 
letters. They bore such signatures as 
“an honest German woman” or “a 
brave German Nationalist.” Those 
letters made no impression on me, but I 
want to take the occasion to state pub- 
licly that a great many people in Ger- 
many are moral degenerates, or they 
would not write such letters. 


A NEW CHINA POLICY IN JAPAN 


BY JOHN HART 


From the Weekly Review of the Far East, September 16 
(SHANGHA! AMERICAN WEEELY) 


JAPANESE press opinion does not 
carry the same weight as in the United 
States or England, but at the same 
time it is about eighty per cent correct 
as an index of what people of Japan are 
thinking and of what they want. A 
glance through the editorials of a week 
as they appear in the Tokyo and Osaka 
press daily papers and monthly maga- 
zines shows that the old Japanese 


policy in China as represented by the 
Twenty-One Demands is not popular. 
Instead, there is the feeling that Tokyo 
must reverse her policy, that “honesty 
is the best policy.’ 

I do not mean to say for a moment 
that Japan has turned honest as re- 
gards China. It is asking the impos- 
sible to demand that, in a nation where 
the conception of international and 
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business honesty as known in the West 
has not been born, these two virtues 
should spring into being overnight, that 
the Pacific Conference or any other 
institution should serve as the dawn 
which causes the lotus to burst into full 
bloom, revealing the Child Buddha in 
the heart of the Flower of Perfection. 

I do mean to say that in newspaper 
circles, and to a lesser extent in politi- 
cal party circles, and to a still lesser ex- 
tent in official governmental circles, 
there has been born the conviction that 
‘honesty is the best policy.’ For this 
reason the bulk of the Japanese press 
is urging Japan to pursue an honest 
policy in China, not necessarily be- 
cause the editorial writers and news- 
paper proprietors are honest as regards 
China, but because they believe this 
policy will net them a great profit 
over a period of years. 

Perhaps the most striking recent ex- 
ample of this attitude comes not in the 
form of an editorial but in the form of 
an interview given by Dr. Tokuzo 
Fukuda of Keio University, who has 
just returned to Japan after a three 
months’ tour of Manchuria and Korea. 

He is quoted as saying: — 

Japan is not likely to make a blunder in 
Manchuria, or to incur the world’s suspicion 
regarding territorial expansion, if she al- 
ways remembers that Manchuria is purely 
Chinese soil. One of the greatest illusions 
which this nation has seemed to possess is 
that Manchuria belongs to her. Korea is 
under the Japanese flag, but every inch of 
Manchuria is Chinese soil. Japan must 
return to China the Kwangtung Leased 
Territory when the terms of the lease have 
expired. 

It is a rather frank statement for a 
Japanese to say that his countrymen 
assume the attitude that Manchuria 
belongs to them. He has not sounded 
his warning for foreign consumption, 
but for his own people at home. It is 
always necessary to draw a distinction 
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when a Japanese speaks with the idea 
that the world is listening to him. 

It is easy to confirm Dr. Fukuda’s 
contention. A few days ago, in discuss- 
ing the forthcoming conference be- 
tween Moscow and Japan, I asked a 
Japanese of high standing whether he 
believed the conference might be held 
in Peking. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘that 
is Chinese soil.’ He did believe, how- 
ever, that it might be held in Mukden 
or Harbin. ‘But is n’t that just as 
much Chinese soil as Peking?’ I asked. 
‘No,’ he said slowly, ‘not just as much.’ 

When Chang Tso-lin last May issued 
his declaration of the independence of 
the Three Eastern Provinces that go to 
make up Manchuria, I happened to be 
in Tokyo. I did not expect the Foreign 
Office there to recognize or condone 
General Chang in any way, but I did 
expect a popular outburst on the part 
of the press — an outburst supporting 
the Mukden dictator, for Japan holds 
the belief that Chang is pro-Japanese. 
Past experience led me to believe that 
this would happen. But it did not. In- 
stead, there was an almost universal 
condemnation of Chang’s action as a 
further step in the dissolution of the 
Republic. 

When the Japan Advertiser,an Amer- 
ican owned and edited newspaper in 
Tokyo, published an editorial contain- 
ing the statement, ‘No Power would 
welcome an independent Manchuria, 
although there may be one Govern- 
ment which would welcome a Man- 
churia independent of China,’ and re- 
ferred to earlier Japanese policy in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, the Yomiuri 
of Tokyo replied: — 


Sundry surmises hazarded by foreigners 
in connection with the relations between 
Japan and Chang Tso-lin are not out of 
place. Monday’s Japan Advertiser printed 
a remarkably disadvantageous leader to 
Japan in connection with the independence 
of Chang Tso-lin. Looking back in retro- 
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spect upon Japan’s assistance to Papchap, 
the Mongol chief who rose against Yuan 
Shih-kai’s monarchy scheme, her help of 
Ungern in his invasion of Kulun, the assist- 
ance she rendered to the anti-Bolsheviki in 
the Siberian Maritime Province, foreigners 
may well think that Japan will render 
similar support to Chang Tso-lin. 

This support which the Japanese military 
clique gave always ended fruitlessly and, if 
Chang counts upon Japan, he has made a 
serious error. 

We have had enough of schemes laid 
by the military clique. The Government 
must recall at once the military advisers 
at the Tuchun’s Yamen in Mukden, and 
at the same time order the deposed Pre- 
mier Liang Shih-yi to quit Japan at an 
early date. 


The advisers have not been with- 
drawn, and Liang Shih-yi is still at a 
little coastal summer-resort near the 
city of Kobe. But the point here is that 
the press of Japan, and toa large extent 
the public, are not backing up the Gov- 
ernment in such actions. 

It is true that neither the press nor 
public opinion control in Japan, but it 
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is also true that their influence and 
power are steadily growing. Party 
politics and party government are 
gaining ground rapidly in Japan. 
Party government can never control 
Japan until the Constitution of the 
Empire shall have been so revised that 
political parties can gain control of the 
House of Peers or that the House of 
Peers shall have been shorn of its pres- 
ent power. 

Nevertheless, in a country where the 
‘ricksha-puller’ reads a morning paper 
while waiting for a customer, and where 
some of the great daily journals have a 
circulation of more than a half-million, 
the press cannot be as easily dismissed 
from any situation as it can in China. 
Public opinion and the press are two 
elements which must be taken into 
consideration in painting the whole 
picture, and the press of Japan is to-day 
in favor of an honest policy in China, 
an honest policy which it is hoped by 
the Japanese will gain for them the 
same goal that was the object of the 
earlier policy. 


FOREWORD 
BY A. E. HOUSMAN 
[Last Poems] 


WE’LL to the woods no more, 
The laurels all are cut, 

The bowers are bare of bay 
That once the Muses wore; 

The year draws in the day 

And soon will evening shut: 
The laurels all are cut, 

We'll to the woods no more. 
Oh, we'll no more, no more 

To the leafy woods away, 

To the high wild woods of laurel 
And the bowers of bay no more. 

















THE DOWNFALL OF THE MARK 





BY PROFESSOR GUSTAF CASSEL 


[The writer of this article is a professor of political economy at Stockholm University, and 
author of several important studies upon the effects of inflation and currency depreciation in 


Europe since the war.] 


From the Daily Telegraph, September 19 
(INDEPENDENT CONSERVATIVE DalIty) 


Tue latest catastrophe of the German 
mark has given fresh life to the discus- 
sion on the causes of the continual 
deterioration of the German currency 
and its international value. On the side 
of the Allies there is naturally a great 
reluctance to recognize any connection 
between this movement and their own 
treatment of Germany, and particularly 
the excessive burden of the Reparations 
claims. Therefore all endeavors have 
been made to find other explanations. 

There is a very simple explanation, 
which can be characterized as mainly 
French, that the fall of the German 
mark is only the result of German 
machinations to escape from the neces- 
sity of paying an indemnity. Then 
there is the explanation, more generally 
supported in England, that the destruc- 
tion of the German mark has been 
brought about by the unwise financial 
policy of Germany, and could be stop- 
ped if greater wisdom prevailed. It is 
also thought that such’ wisdom could 
be pressed upon the German Govern- 
ment by a committee of control repre- 
senting the higher financial insight of 
the Allies. 

Obviously under present circum- 
stances it is of the greatest importance 
that the real causes of the depreciation 
of the German mark should be made 
absolutely clear to the general public 
as well as to those in charge of the 
world’s politics. It is, then, useful to 


note that the latest phases of the down- 
ward movement of the German mark 
have a character somewhat different 
from the normal depreciation caused 
directly by inflation. 

Generally a considerable and con- 
tinual fall in the external value of a 
currency is a sign of a process of infla- 
tion going on within the country, and 
such inflation must always be recog- 
nized as the fundamental cause of a 
deterioration of exchanges. However, 
experience has taught us that an under- 
valuation of a depreciated currency 
may take place. Recent events have 
shown that the international value of a 
currency may suddenly and for a short 
time go down even to a fraction of the 
internal value of the same currency as 
measured by its purchasing power 
within the country. It is now also clear 
that this undervaluation may have an 
influence on the internal value of the 
currency. 

The latest precipitate fall in the 
international value of the German mark 
caused immediately a rise of prices 
within Germany, first of course affect- 
ing imported goods and the products 
manufactured by aid of imported mate- 
rials, and then spreading even to other 
classes of goods and to wages. The 
high-price level thus brought about 
required an increased supply of means 
of payment. As this need was not im- 
mediately satisfied, a great scarcity of 
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means of payment began to show itself 
and caused considerable embarrass- 
ment for the trading community. 

The Reichsbank, being unable to 
supply notes in sufficient amounts, had 
to limit the sums paid out daily to its 
customers. A great publishing firm in 
Berlin, having one day to pay 3,000,000 
marks to their employees, applied for 
that sum, but could only get 80,000 
marks. Such conditions threatened to 
bring the whole trading machinery toa 
standstill. In order to avoid this the 
Reichsbank tried to develop its note- 
producing capacity, and by and by 
succeeded in bringing its daily produc- 
tion up to some billions. In fact, the 
last August week showed an increase 
of the note circulation by about 23,000,- 
000,000! Still this increase proved in- 
sufficient for the needs. 

This experience seems to turn upside 
down the whole normal connection 
between cause and effect in the process 


of inflation. Normally the creation of 
fresh purchasing power is the cause, and 
the rise of prices is the effect. It may be 
said, of course, that no rise of internal 
prices could have taken place if the 
Reichsbank had refused to issue any 


more notes. The scarcity of notes 
would in the long run have forced 
prices downagain. Butthisadjustment 
would have taken a considerable time 
and caused an immense disturbance, 
involving great danger in the present 
situation of continually threatening 
social unrest. 

If, on this ground, the responsibility 
for the rise of prices is attributed to the 
rise of the foreign exchanges, the ques- 
tion remains: How was it possible that 
the foreign exchanges could rise in 
value so enormously? Normally the 
limited supply of German marks would 
have prevented the market from pay- 
ing unlimited sums in marks for foreign 
currencies, and the very scarcity of the 
means of payment in marks would 
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have kept up the German currency in 
its international valuation. 

The explanation is that a huge 
amount of marks has been accumulated 
in foreign possession. The billions of 
German marks held abroad form a 
continual threat to the stability of the 
German exchange. By throwing them 
on the market the foreign possessors 
may at any moment cause the market 
to collapse. 

That is what took place in the latter 
part of August. The extremely bad 
political outlook caused possessors of 
German marks the whole world over to 
try to get rid of them at any price. In 
this way that abundance of marks was 
supplied which was a necessary condi- 
tion for the rise of the foreign exchanges. 
So long as such a reserve of German 
marks exists abroad, there is no possi- 
bility for Germany to maintain the 
scarcity of German marks required for 
the stability of the value of that cur- 
rency. 

The forward selling of marks, which 
is practised on a great scale at the lead- 
ing exchanges of the world, may at such 
a moment of panic temporarily increase 
the supply beyond all limits. When the 
‘Agreement to Disagree’ became known, 
the flight from the mark became acute. 
Marks for forward delivery were offered 
at a very large discount, amounting on 
certain days to as much as 500 marks 
per month over the current spot quota- 
tion. The lowest rate for July was 
1700 marks for the pound, the highest 
for August was 11,000. 

It is now necessary to go more deeply 
into the matter and answer the ques- 
tion: What is the ultimate cause of this 
frightful deterioration of the German 
mark? The explanation, mostly given 
in Germany, that the bad state of the 
exchange is only the result of the ad- 
verse balance of trade, is absolutely in- 
sufficient. It has also had a very bad 
effect on German economic thought 
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by leaving out the whole process of 
internal inflation and thus letting the 
people overlook the extreme hurtful- 
ness of this procedure. 

An adverse balance can never be an 
ultimate explanation, for the deficit 
must be paid somehow, and, if it can- 
not be paid, the country will no longer 
be able to buy so much from abroad 
and the deficit must disappear. In the 
case of Germany, the deficit has been 
paid by the continual selling of German 
marks abroad. At every particular 
moment this device has seemed to be 
the simplest way out of the pressing 
difficulties. But the result has been the 
accumulation of the floating possession 
of German marks abroad which, as we 
have seen, continually threatens the 
market and makes every stabilization of 
the German exchanges and even of the 
internal value of the mark impossible. 

At the root of the German exchange 
problem lies therefore the question: 
What has forced Germany to this most 
extraordinary and most unsound device 
of exporting her currency? There are 
two main causes: (1) Germany has not 
been able, after the war, as she was 
before, to pay for her necessary im- 
ports by her exports, she being partic- 
ularly obliged to pay huge amounts 
for covering her increased need of food 
supplies from abroad. (2) She has had 
to make payments to the Allies on 
Reparations and several other accounts. 
In reality there was never anything to 
pay with. Thus there was no other 
way open than to sell marks abroad, 
and materially the German payments 
have been made by the buyers of these 
marks all over the world. 

This very unsound development is 
due partly to that treatment of Ger- 
many by which she has been deprived 
of resources necessary for her balance 
of payments, particularly coal- and 
food-producing areas, and partly to 
the claims of Reparations and other 
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payments, to cover which there were, 
undersuch circumstances, no means left. 
Experience has now to the fullest 
evidence shown the complete hopeless- 
ness of a policy that has been directed 
by leaders unable to make up their 
minds as to whether they wanted to 
crush Germany or to get payments out 
of her. The quotations of the German 
mark form the verdict of the market on 
this policy, and from this verdict no 
escape seems possible. The latest deba- 
cle of the mark should be taken as a 
sign that the world’s markets have lost 
confidence in the mark and refuse any 
longer to support Germany, and in- 
directly the Allied Governments, by 
buying German marks. Once this 
traffic is definitely stopped, there will 
be no way open for financing Germany 
or her payments to the Allies, and the 
ultimate catastrophe is unavoidable. 
It is certainly very desirable that the 
inflation of the German currency should 
come to an end, and that for this pur- 
pose the German Budget should be 
balanced. But the conditions which 
must be fulfilled, in order to bring this 
aim within the limits of the actual 
possibilities, require an attention which 
is much more prepared to face disagree- 
able facts than the discussions between 
the Allies have been hitherto. Formal 
rules and advices will not solve the 
problem, even if sound in themselves. 
A stopping of German inflation will 
naturally be of great advantage for the 
rest of the world, so far as it will help 
Germany to restore her economic life 
on a sound basis. But the ceasing of 
German inflation will never make pay- 
ments possible for which there are no 
resources left. It is often said that the 
German inflation has directly hindered 
the payments of Reparations. This is 
hardly true. From certain points of 
view the inflation may even be said to 
have made the payments easier for 
Germany. The inflation has practically 
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cancelled Germany’s internal debt, 
which must be an advantage for the 
service of her external debts. 

Inflation has not, as is often believed, 
encouraged German imports, and there- 
by adversely influenced her balance of 
trade. Asa matter of fact, the German 
inflation has for many years been ac- 
companied by an international under- 
valuation of the mark, which must 
have hampered, to a considerable de- 
gree, imports into Germany. At the 
same time, this undervaluation has 
been a bonus for the German exporters, 
and thus has enabled Germany to sell 
more products abroad. This is, of 
course, a great disadvantage for inter- 
national trade, which has thereby been 
disturbed in a most annoying way. 
But undoubtedly German payments to 
the Allies have thereby been made 


possible to a greater extent than other- 
wise would have been the case. 

The ceasing of German inflation 
would, therefore, not open the gates for 
an early solution of the Reparations 
question. The latter problem is not in 
its essence a monetary problem. In- 
deed, people would judge more clearly 
on it if they could accustom themselves 
to think of it in terms of commodities. 

But the restoration of a stable cur- 
rency in the most important country of 
Central Europe is, quite apart from 
every connection with Reparations, a 
common interest of the world. It is 
time that the most strenuous efforts 
should be given to this task. If this is 
not done now, we must fear that the 
latest collapse of the exchanges will 
denote the final downfall of the Ger- 
man mark. 


IN A CHINESE CURIO SHOP 


BY F. C. VON KUCZYNSKA 


From Neue Freie Presse, October 4 
(Vienna Lrperat Datzy) 


Tue people of the Orient have a 
genius for commerce. Many merchants 
and traders there are artists in their 
profession, and derive a refined pleas- 
ure from its practice. Some invest 
their fortunes in rare objects of art, 
and both gratify and employ esthetic 
talents of a very high order in this 
branch of trade. 

While the European is a collector of 
foreign art, the Chinaman or the Japa- 
nese is a preserver of his native art. He 
can satisfy his tastes at home. Asia is 
not like America, whose breathless in- 


dustry is devoted to a different kind of 
acquisition, who possesses no native 
art, and who therefore must buy her 
art ready-made from Europe. 

Yes, Asia has an art — an art thou- 
sands of years old. Artistic structures, 
utensils, buildings, monuments, bronz- 
es, pictures, porcelains, often dating 
from days anterior to her recorded 
history, testify to this. For centuries 
the Chinese and Japanese lived sufli- 
cient unto themselves, behind their 
Great Wall and in their daimio castles. 
Only gradually did their art works be- 
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come known to Europe. The first 
porcelains arrived from Canton in the 
sixteenth century. 

Your true Asiatic treasures his works 
of art whether he be a mandarin or a 
simple trafficker. He has a tender and 
admiring affection for them, and cher- 
ishes in them his ideals of beauty. He 
is endowed by nature with the artistic 
sense. He hasa keen eye for color, good 
taste, and a wonderfully clever hand 
for shaping things. 

A person who haunts the curiosity 
shops of Peking, Canton, Tokyo, and 
Yokohama, catches deep glimpses now 
and then into the secret depths of the 
Oriental soul. He finds people buying, 
haggling, bartering. Natives and for- 
eigners alike are feverishly interested 
in collecting curios. Half of Asia lives 
from them. Every year the volume 
of this trade increases. The marvelous 
Ali Baba treasures of China and Japan 
captivate the imagination of the Euro- 
pean. Only in these lands can he revel 
in such a wealth of shimmering silks, 
wrought gold and silver, and precious 
stones. In Western countries such 
treasures are hidden behind lock and 
key. In Asia they are exposed by the 
wayside and in open booths. A Chinese 
Croesus will let a pearl fall from his 
jewel-embroidered mantle and leave it 
lying in the dust. 

This curio fever has seized everyone 
— buyers, sellers, barterers, tricksters 
and tricked. Here is a young Chinese 
Foreign Office official, who hangs his 
gold-embroidered mantle on a peg and 
becomes a curio dealer; there is a Ger- 
man calico salesman, who by chance 
discovers an old treasure of little 
boxes and caskets and Tanagra-like 
idol statuettes, from the time of the 
Han dynasty. They show traces of 
Greek and Roman influence. He is now 
scouring China for treasures which the 
market of London and Paris eagerly 
absorbs. 
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Even high Chinese notables are so 
possessed by this wild collecting- 
mania, that they plunder ancient an- 
cestral tombs in search of antique 
bronzes, prehistoric pottery, and se- 
pulchral images. The common people 
are bribed to be quiet. Reverence for 
the dead runs in the blood of the Chi- 
nese peasant; he will have nothing to 
do with this violation of ancient tombs. 
The people who come at night to carry 
off old inscriptions and famous reliefs 
of the Wei and Han dynasties, from 
cliff tombs and burial mounds, are 
professional grave-robbers. Indeed, 
European collectors condemn such 
vandalism — unless they profit di- 
rectly by it! 

Chinese and Japanese, in their turn, 
learn much about Europeans in the 
course of the curio trade. John China- 
man, in particular, is a keen psycholo- 
gist. He sizes up his customer as 
shrewdly as an expert hostler or jockey 
sizes up a racing horse, and estimates 
with great accuracy how much he can 
expect his customer to pay. He is 
quick to detect a stranger’s tastes and 
habits. He notes at once the embar- 
rassed blush of the timid purchaser, 
the uncertainty of the tyro, the secret 
calculations and hesitations of the man 
whose mind is not quite made up. He 
detects in a moment all the little 
tricks of the trade, the affected aplomb 
— and the customer who really knows 
his business. 

Some curio peddlers visit the homes 
of Europeans to tender their goods at 
high prices, and then, grumbling, take 
half what they ask or even less; some 
will haggle with a buyer for an hour or 
more over a couple of cash. Others 
affect great mystery. They creep up to 
you in the dusk and offer marvelous 
Buddhas, whispering under pledge of 
the strictest secrecy that these have 
been stolen from some holy temple, 
and that they must sell them for a pit- 
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tance lest they be detected with the 
goods in their possession. Still others 
invade your privacy with tempting 
offers just when they think you are in 
the most receptive mood — immedi- 
ately after you have finished your 
after-dinner coffee and are stretched 
comfortably in a deck chair on your 
veranda, your idle gaze following the 
smoke rings of your cigarette. 

Silently approaching, with a pro- 
‘pitiating smile and bowing to the 
ground, one of these will hold in front 
of you a little vase of the purest and 
most noble form — ‘a peach blossom.’ 
He will gaze at it with sentimental 
adoration, murmuring, almost in a 
whisper, ‘Beautiful, beautiful, genu- 
ine!’ He sets it down in front of you 
and gives it time to work upon your 
feelings. Then, after a considerable 
period of silence, he will murmur sug- 
gestively, ‘And not dear.’ You offer 
him half of what he asks. He assumes 


an air of indignant insult and turns 


away. ‘Impossible!’ But with an 
obvious struggle he masters his feelings 
and makes a new proposal. In the end 
you capitulate — that is, you pay about 
half what he asks. But he has made an 
excellent bargain, nevertheless. He 
saw at once that you were a new- 
comer, a traveler, merely an oppor- 
tunist collector. 

With a customer who really knows 
his business he proceeds in quite a 
different manner. He shows him only 
the best he has, and asks the price the 
object is really worth. Again, his man- 
ner with women is quite different from 
that with men. He has not much 
opinion of the softer sex, and seeks to 
play upon their vanity and tendency 
to yield to persistent persuasion. The 
victims who pay him best are the 
daughters of wealthy Americans. At 
the Wagonlits Hotel in Peking, you 
meet these Chinese tempters at every 
corner. It is entertaining to watch 
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these pretty daughters of the West in 
the hands of a shrewd curio dealer. 

For instance, the prospective victim 
is a slender brunette. ‘Just to see how 
it looks, .only just to see how it looks,’ 
the Chinaman murmurs with almost 
reverent respect, as he gently drops the 
embroidered cloak over her shoulders, 
choosing just the one that sets off best 
the rose-yellow porcelain tint of her 
complexion. He names an exorbitant 
price. ‘Keep it, madam, just keep it 
until to-morrow.’ He thinks to him- 
self: A woman ’s always a woman; 
if she has it overnight and it pleases 
her, she will not want to give it up 
again. 

But these are the arts of petty trad- 
ers — curio peddlers. Big dealers do 
not condescend to tout their wares 
from house to house. You have to hunt 
them up. They are dignified, corpulent 
gentlemen, who receive you with for- 
mality, more in the manner of a wealthy 
host than of a merchant. The customer 
is conscious of a subtle atmosphere of 
exotic comfort as soon as he enters the 
little cool courtyard around which the 
square single-story shop is built. It is 
so refreshing and quiet there. 

An ancient stone basin of fresh water 
occupies the place where one might 
find a fountain in a Western court- 
yard. A fig tree, picturesquely knotty 
and deformed, is growing in one corner. 
At either end of the stone steps leading 
to the interior doorway stand dwarf 
cherry trees in full blossom. According 
to the season of the year there will be 
narcissi or chrysanthemums in bright- 
colored glazed-porcelain flowerpots. 
The whole place will be pervaded with 
a faint alluring scent of blossoms, 
which fill the whole building and court- 
yard with their almost imperceptible 
fragrance. 

Although a single-story structure, 
the building has low ceilings. Its parti- 
tions and sliding doors are of elabo- 
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rately carved wood. Its windows are of 
colored paper, bright and attractive as 
Chinese lanterns. In the warerooms 
stand high cupboards and chests, also 
of curiously carved wood. These are 
filled with costly silks and the owner’s 
rarest treasures. There are also many 
red-lacquered chairs and tables, and 
beautiful screens. These apartments 
lie in a perpetual twilight, broken here 
and there by a little gleam of sunshine 
playing over the dark wood paneling 
and the bright-colored decorations. 

If you are a stranger to the dealer, 
and do not bring a letter of introduc- 
tion, he will study you a moment with 
a reserved look and request you to be 
seated. Then he will start a courte- 
ous conversation about the weather. 
Whereupon you will make some in- 
quiry regarding his family, of which 
you may know nothing; but he is 
gratified to have you do so. A moment 
later he will serve you with a cup of 
tea, made of fresh, pale tea-leaves, 
which you will sip with every evidence 
of enjoyment. Meanwhile the pro- 
prietor’s son, or brother, or mother will 
come in, and a friendly family atmos- 
phere will be established. 

So far, business has not been men- 
tioned. Things are done deliberately 
and calmly in the house of a Chinaman. 
He knows no haste. He never betrays 
eagerness to make money, and nervous 
purchasers get on his nerves. A man 
who comes to him must have time — 
plenty of it. He thaws out slowly. 

He keeps only good and beautiful 
things. He shows them to you hesi- 
tatingly, almost unwillingly, beginning 
with those that are worth the least. 
He has not an article for less than $100. 
Most of his wares cost $20,000 and 
over. Every object is packed in beau- 
tiful wooden and lacquered chests. 
His rarest things are behind glass and 
only half visible. You examine them 
with care and deliberation. Not a 


sound or a twitch of the eyelids must 
betray your impressions. 

Gradually your host, for such you 
feel he is, will warm up, as an audience 
will to beautiful music. He will name a 
price. That is your test. If you say, 
‘Ti qui’ (Too dear), he will quietly put 
the thing back and never show it to 
you again. If you indicate that you 
consider it reasonable, he will gradu- 
ally get around to showing you the 
best he has. He will never deceive you 
with an inferior or a defective object, 
as the petty traders do, who appeal to 
the ancient times of the Mings and the 
Kien-lungs to impress you, although 
the object they tender is worthless 
and modern. 

If you are patient and courteous 
your first-class dealer will eventually 
show you some wonderful casket of 
carved ivory, which he will unwrap as 
carefully as if it were a holy object 
from its yellow silk coverings. This 
may contain a hunting cup comparable 
with the best Florentine art, a piece of 
ivory tusk on which is carved a trium- 
phal procession and battle scenes. In 
a diminutive space, head to head, 
shoulder to shoulder, sword to sword, 
are carved artistically two hundred 
perfect figures. ‘Very fine,’ he re- 
marks laconically, with deep satisfac- 
tion. 

Another time he shows you a little 
artistic antique red-lacquered casket in 
fine gold enamel, from the days of 
Khangi, containing a shining jade 
saucer, beautifully formed, with a sug- 
gestion of sorrow in its very design. 
It is called a ‘tear basin,’ for the ‘tear 
pearls.’ He next brings forth from his 
cupboards little carved caskets of rose- 
wood and sandalwood, containing gob- 
lets and pitchers inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, magnificent porcelains, and last 
of alla Kwan yin, or Buddhist goddess, 
of snow-white Fukien porcelain recall- 
ing the most beautiful della Robbias. 
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While you absorb the delicate fra- 
grance of the narcissi and the tea, you 
sink into a state of reverie. Romantic 
pictures of China’s past hover before 
your vision: flower boats bearing 
quaintly garbed beauties; ladies borne 
through the still night in litters with 
suspended lanterns dancing from their 
canopies; a silent army of obedient 
servants; a wild gallop on a Mongolian 
pony to visit a jewel-eyed Buddha in a 
remote shrine or dimly hidden in a 
green-vaulted forest; the Forbidden 
City with its lotus pond and marble 
ship; pretty Chinese princesses laden 
with gold and silver trinkets strolling 
through fairy gardens in their heavy 
brocaded gowns; the pomp of the old 
imperial days and of the palace of Tse 
Hsie; ‘the Pantheress,’ who now sleeps 
in her beautiful temple sepulchre. 

Yes, these are wonderful dreams that 
hover about you. Was there opium in 
the curio merchant’s tea, or is there 
some mysterious narcotic in the odor of 
the flickering candles that light his 
shop? 

One should never let himself be 
bluffed by a dealer in curios. An itin- 
erant peddler once came to the French 
Embassy in Peking and offered to sella 
connoisseur upon its staff a rare black 
vase from the golden age of Emperor 
K’ien-lung. The Frenchman doubted 
its genuineness, whereupon the China- 
man swore by the spirits of his ances- 
tors that it was true. ‘Ten thousand 
dollars, sir! My head upon it! If I lie, 
let it be smashed to pieces!’ The 
Frenchman smiled and let the vase fall. 
It was shattered into a thousand frag- 
ments. The Chinaman broke out in 
wild lamentations. The Frenchman 
gave him three dollars. The dealer 
hurried off to his Guild and made a 
complaint. The Guild, with its inflex- 
ible Chinese honor, decided that the 
Vase was an imitation. 

Whenever I visit the house of a dis- 
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tinguished Chinaman I always notice 
how he dotes upon his art treasures. 
He takes perennial joy in them — in 
seeing them, not in merely showing 
them to others. He will keep them 
guarded as carefully as any dealer. 
He knows their value. Usually he has 
paid a better price for them than a 
European would. There are several 
periods of Chinese art in which we can 
discover European influence, especially 

“4h the time of Emperor K’ien-lung. 
Occidental influence in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries betrays itself 
in the ornaments and decorations upon 
art objects, and even occasionally in 
their form. 

It is possible that Loyola’s disciples 
brought these motifs to China. The 
curio shops are filled with articles from 
the Jesuit period. It is most amusing to 
find a lady painted in water colors in 
the Cantonese style, on glass or in 
enamel, with the insipid tender fea- 
tures of a lady of the court of Louis 
XIV, pressing an undersized lap-dog 
against her 4osom, or dancing a pas de 
deux with her gallant on a much too 
green meadow under a yellow evening 
sky. 

During the last thirty or forty years 
there has been a marked revival of 
interest among European art con- 
noisseurs in the masterpieces of Chi- 
nese painting. We owe no small part 
of this interest to the artistic insight 
and unwearying researches of a lady. 
Some twelve or fourteen years ago, 
Mrs. Wegner returned to Europe with 
a marvelous collection of old Chinese 
rolled pictures, resembling Japanese 
kakemonos, which ultimately found its 
way to one of the great London mu- 
seums. 

In China, curios and ‘squeeze’ are 
closely associated. Squeeze plays a 
great rdle everywhere in the Celestial 
Empire, where it has become a highly 
organized art that governs every phase 
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of public and private life. A sharp eye 
is kept upon the curio peddler who 
visits your home, to see that he pays 
his due percentage to your household 
servants. Alas for him if he tries to 
evade that obligation. And the serv- 
ants keep equally keen watch on each 
other to secure an equitable division of 
the spoils. All your ‘boys,’ from the 
highest to the lowest, will notify you 
some fine day that they are to leave 
your service immediately, and _ will 
assign no reason for their sudden dis- 
satisfaction. Little by little, however, 
you will worm out of them the fact 
that the house porter has committed 
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the ‘disgraceful’ act of pocketing the 
full servants’ percentage on a curio 
sale to some member of the family. 

You will also find that a curio 
dealer who has been visiting your place 
for weeks suddenly vanishes and does 
not reappear. That usually means 
that he has been unable to agree with 
your servants as to the percentage they 
are to receive upon his sales within 
your portals. 

You cannot cure the evil; your ef- 
forts to do so inevitably come to grief, 
defeated by the persistence, the immu- 
table traditions, the secret resistance, 
of these yellow people. 


CRISPI AND FRANCE 


BY A. C. JEMOLO 


[The following extracts are from a forthcoming biography of Crispi, to be published by 
Vallecchi, at Florence. Between his first premiership in 1887 and his final retirement from 
ministerial office nine years later, Francesco Crispi was the leading figure in Italy’s public life. 
His private conduct was repeatedly attacked, but his ability as a statesman was fully recognized. 
He belongs to the era when the relations between the Monarchy and the Vatican were still 
seriously strained, and relations with France were on a precarious basis. Shortly after Crispi’s 
retirement, the growth of anticlericalism in France and the tactful approaches of the French 
ambassador at Rome greatly improved relations between the two countries.] 


From La Stampa, September 22 
(Tur Grouirtt Datty) 


Crispi has gone down into history as 
anenemy of France. That opinion was 
firmly implanted in the minds of con- 
temporary Frenchmen and of Crispi’s 
Democratic adversaries at home. His 
Nationalist defenders so regarded him, 
although since 1914 his political heirs 
have tried to minimize these aspects of 
his policy. 

It would be difficult to show that 
Crispi’s sentiment toward France was 
not definitely hostile; and it should be 
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the labor of a biographer to show the 
causes for that aversion. Was King 
Humbert’s greatest premier possessed 
of an exaggerated fear of France? Did 
his anticlerical soul revolt against a 
country that professed to defend, at 
Italy’s cost, the temporal power of the 
Papacy? Or was this sentiment at 
heart a vague indignation, instinctive 
in this old Republican, because a 
neighboring Republic exhibited so war- 
like and imperialistic a spirit, and 
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seemed to convict all Mazzini Repub- 
licans of folly in looking forward to a 
grand era of fraternity — under free in- 
stitutions — for the whole Latin race? 

Let us search for an answer in 
Crispi’s own words. He says in his 
Pensiert: ‘The grand principles of 1789 
are inscribed at the beginning of every 
Constitution of France, and they are 
often quoted by her legislators and 
ministers; but they have had no in- 
fluence as yet upon the laws and the 
government of France. Her national 
economy is vitiated by unjust privi- 
leges that seem absurd under Repub- 
lican institutions; her system of taxa- 
tion is iniquitous; her stock exchanges 
and banks are feudal principalities, and 
their unjust practices are worse than 
feudal. . . . Her international policy 
is governed not by idealism, but by 
self-interest. . . . France herself con- 
tinues the old régime. We innocently 
hailed her as the redeemer of nations. 
In reality she has always sought ex- 
clusively her own interests. This is 
shown by her conduct in Africa, the 
Congo, Madagascar, Tonkin, Tunis: 
these have been her objectives during 
the last fifteen years.’ 

We seem to detect here an echo of 
the shattered illusions of a man who 
had expected much and hoped for 
much from the application of the 
principles of the Great Revolution; who 
had trusted implicitly the country that 
represented herself to the world as the 
standard bearer of justice and peace. 

‘The Mediterranean is not an Italian 
lake, nor is it a French lake. Although 
our geographical position, our historical 
antecedents, the sacrifices and the 
fruitful labors of our ancestors, give us 
a greater right to this Sea than any 
other people possesses, none the less I 
believe that the Mediterranean belongs 
to all the nations who dwell upon her 
shores, and that all the world should 
have an equal right to navigate her 
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waters. ... The Roman monopoly, 
like the French monopoly, savors of 
conquest —not of fraternity and equal- 
ity among peoples. . . . The alliances 
that I would call natural are those 
between Governments that have the 
same interests to defend and the same 
objects to attain. Are we in this sit- 
uation with respect to France? Un- 
happily there are two issues between 
our countries that of themselves are 
sufficient to keep them apart — the 
Mediterranean and the Papacy... . 
Contrary to what the people at Rome 
imagine, the Var is no longer the 
boundary of Italy in the Maritime Alps. 
The French were strong enough to de- 
prive us of this natural frontier by forc- 
ing Cavour to cede Nice to them. . . . 
Except a few Voltairians in the cities, 
the masses — that is, the great major- 
ity of Frenchmen—are Catholics. 
We can well understand, therefore, the 
desire of their Government in 1848 and 
of the Government to-day, to win 
popular support by flattering their 
loyalty to the Pope. So it was quite 
logical for Cavaignac to take the atti- 
tude he did in 1848, and for Bonaparte 
in 1849; and it was more than logical 
for the ministers of the Third Republic 
to pursue the course they did in 1870 
and 1871.’ 

So we have two causes of discord: 
one was in its nature contingent and 
might be removed by the French na- 
tion. It was clericalism. The other, 
and the more serious, was one of geo- 
graphical position. France demanded 
frontiers, and sought a primacy in the 
Mediterranean, which Italy could not 
concede. This source of dissension was 
permanent and serious; none the less, 
skeptical as we might be as to future 
good relations between the two coun- 
tries, the case was not beyond hope. 
Let me quote another passage: — 

‘France must renounce all claim to 
interfere in matters this side of the 
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Alps. She must recognize, and teach 
herself to recognize constantly, that 
the Italian nation is the equal of the 
French nation, with the same right to 
independence and to association on an 
equal footing with the other peoples of 
the world. . . . Our pro-French Ital- 
ians delude themselves with their love 
for France and their hope that she will 
aid us. History should admonish them 
better; the wars of the Revolution and 
of the Empire should teach them by 
sad example. France seeks the réle of a 
conqueror, not of a redeemer. Not- 
withstanding this, it is well to remem- 
ber that the Republic of 1848 and the 
Republic of 1870 are not to be con- 
fused with the Republic of 1793. The 
French Republic of 1848 destroyed the 
Roman Republic, after permitting the 
Revolution elsewhere in Italy to be 
strangled. The Republic of 1870 has 
marched over the prostrate body of 
Poland to rush into the fraternal em- 
brace of the Tsar at Moscow. I do not 
reproach France for this. Every nation 
must consider its own interests, must 
look out for itself. Nations that wait 
passively to be redeemed by others are 
bereft of their senses.’ 

We see the uncurable suspicion 
sown in Crispi’s mind by his interpre- 
tation of French sentiment, by his cer- 
tainty that her pride would always for- 
bid her to regard Italy as her equal. 
This distrust was strengthened by his 
knowledge of history, which shows 
France ever ready to sacrifice her 
liberal ideals upon the altar of her pri- 
vate interests. But we now come to a 
new and a profounder thought. 

‘The French Revolution has lost its 
momentum, but it still dominates our 
thoughts, and makes us the slaves of 
preconceptions and prejudices that 
prevent our following in the footsteps 
of our fathers. We must break these 
moral shackles and return to the tradi- 
tions of our fatherland.’ - 
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The same idea lies behind his reply 
to the French Radicals, who inquired 
why Italy refused to participate in the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. A North 
Italian Liberal, saturated as the people 
of that section are with French ide- 
ology, would hardly have hit upon that 
idea; but it suggested itself naturally 
to our great Sicilian Liberal. The 
thought that Italy should create a po- 
litical philosophy of her own, that she 
had an historical political mission in 
the world in no way dependent on the 
ideas and programmes of any other 
country — this desire to correlate 
Italy’s present with her past, to re- 
sume the route her fathers trod, testi- 
fies to Crispi’s real superiority over his 
fellow Liberals. His love of Italy was a 
primitive and native love for his race 
and his land; it was not, as in case of 
most of his contemporaries and of the 
present generation, love of the abstract 
ideals that they believed it the duty of 
our race to advocate, defend, and apply 
within our country. 

But this very superiority was at the 
same time the source of Crispi’s weak- 
ness. His intuition did not extend toa 
constructive programme; it did not em- 
brace a complete and organic idea of 
what Italy should become, of the posi- 


tion she should assume. It is all very 


well to follow in the footsteps of our 
fathers and to return to the traditions 
of our fatherland, but we cannot turn 
back the clock of history for a century; 
we cannot go back to an age that has 
already grown indistinct and confused 
with lapse of time — quite irrespective 
of the fact that whatever national 
traditions then existed were not those 
of a united Italy. And if that Italy of 
our fathers, with its unassuming aris- 
tocracy, with its tolerant Catholicism, 
with its narrow local interests, with its 
absence of military traditions, with its 
skeptical attitude toward all generous 
visions, had been resurrected from the 
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dust of time, Francesco Crispi would 
have been her foremost and bitterest 
enemy. Nothing in that old Italy 
would have pleased him. He would 
have rebelled against her obsequious- 
ness to her princes, her legislative an- 
archy, her genial smiling skepticism, 
her utter lack of enterprise and adven- 
ture, her military impotence, her in- 
tellectual effeminacy, her love of empty 
rhetoric, her slothful content with 
mere physical existence. Crispi was 
filled with the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. He would have neither under- 
stood nor loved an Italy that was not 
the protagonist of some great idea, an 
Italy that was not a crusader for justice 
and liberty. Like nearly all Italians of 
his generation, his interest in Real- 
politik — in a business man’s govern- 
ment — was only platonic, and van- 
ished before the first breath of senti- 
ment or flash of patriotic anger. 

So there is a fundamental difference 
between the patriotism of a French- 
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man and the patriotism of an Italian 
of Crispi’s time. The Frenchman’s love 
of his country is the love of a son who 
fights for his motherland without 
thinking of right or wrong, without 
considering whether he is serving or 
betraying the ideals which he but 
yesterday swore upon the altar to de- 
fend. The patriotism of an Italian at 
that time could be fired to ardor only 
in the service of what he considered a 
glorious cause. He conceived his 
country as the servant of an ideal. 
That was the patriotism of Crispi. But 
he was no less an Italian for that 
reason. To him Italy must be the sole 
patroness of his ideals. And such 
ideals, if they were not those that in- 
spired the French Revolution of 1789, 
were at least indirectly derived from 
them. ‘Wherever Italy can make her 
influence felt in the world, it should be 
in the service of the principles by virtue 
of which she has become a great Euro- 
pean Power — liberty and nationality.’ 


MODERN LITERATURE IN JAPAN 


BY ALBERT MAYBON 


From La Mercure de France, October 1 
(CLERIcAL-CONSERVATIVE BIMONTHLY) 


A FEW years ago, on the eve of the 
war with Russia, a Japanese critic 
wrote in a Tokyo review, ‘I have just 
seen a play by a writer named Ibsen. 
It is about a woman who leaves her 
husband to seek for what she thinks is 
Happiness; but I doubt whether she is 
any happier after the separation. We 
Japanese are different — we remain 
cold before ideas as such, and I venture 
to predict that the play or novel with a 


purpose will never succeed in Japan. If 
some day the attempt is made, the re- 
sult will be nothing but clumsy imita- 
tion of European authors. In Japan a 
literary man necessarily belongs to the 
naturalistic school.’ 

These lines date from the time when 
the great novelist, Iwano Homei, 
launched upon the world his famous 
formula: ‘To be naked, and to leave 
still naked whatever is naked.’ His dis- 
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ciples echoed him, ‘Things as they are’ 
— Arinomama. 

Writers studied the lives of the lower 
classes, the dramas of poverty, the 
lives of failures and outcasts, and the 
irregularities of passion. Matter and 
manner were inseparable; the author 
strove to throw realities into striking 
relief, to render the objects described 
exactly as they were — by means of ob- 
jective and direct painting. 

Since the end of the Meiji era — 
that is, for about a dozen years — lit- 
erary circles have been turning away 
from this brutal, morbid, and amoral 
literature; and yet, in spite of the 
new spirit, the naturalistic method re- 
mains; nor could it be otherwise in a 
people who are peculiarly perceptive of 
the concrete. To-day, however, this 
process is made to serve moral purposes; 
and in the novel of personal confession, 
which is the form employed here for 
idealistic literary ends, the author de- 
tails his observations and his own expe- 
riences with the greatest liberty of de- 
scription. The plays of a leader of the 
idealistic school, Mr. Kurata, have 
been called ‘a casket of precious and 
hidden jewels, poured out upon the ta- 
ble to the eyes of all the world.’ 

It may be well to remark, however, 
that works in the so-called ‘naturalis- 
tic’ manner and on ‘naturalistic’ sub- 
jects, though they may be avoided by 
the literary reviews and the publishers, 


are still taking up a good deal of space. 


in the newspapers and popular maga- 
zines. The great public has little taste 
for literature with a purpose. 

The idealistic school, which is in 
vogue to-day among the college-bred, 
— the professors of foreign languages 
and literatures, the educated, and the 
chosen few, — finds its chief exponents 
among Messrs. Kagawa, Kurata, Ari- 
shima, and Ebara, all of whom are dom- 
inated by deep religious feeling. Ina 
little while, two or three years at most, 
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the first two will have attained a celeb- 
rity unequaled in Japanese literature, 
but Mr. Kagawa has not long enjoyed 
the favor of cultivated circles. 

The intellectuals regard him to-day 
as a narikin (new-rich) author, a cleyer 
exploiter of easily developed themes, an 
industrialist in literature, a machine- 
worker. The life of an apostle and mil- 
itant altruist that he leads does not 
help his standing in the least, for his 
readers believe that they discern a 
strong vein of pharisaism mingled in it; 
and even when, on previous occasions, 
he has been sincere and moved by a 
spirit of love for the common people, he 
has been accused of playing too much 
to the gallery on the strength of this 
meritorious past, and of dragging down 
the generous philosophy of Tolstoi and 
Ibsen to the common level of the crowd. 

In style and in ideas his novels are 
held to be vulgar — and yet they have 
passed their two-hundredth edition! 
The literary world says contemptuous- 
ly, ‘It is Americanism,’ and the chiefs 
of the idealistic school themselves are 
not slow to find fault with their fellow. 
Mr. T. Arishima writes, ‘Some modern 
novelists are displaying far too much 
interest in the life of the lower classes, 
although they do not themselves belong 
to those classes and cannot compre- 
hend the life and the feelings of poor 
people. Let us hold these writers in 
suspicion.’ 

Mr. Arishima, a ‘missionary of love,’ 
and a severe moralist, comes from the 
humanitarian school known as the 
Shirakaba (white birch tree), which 
was founded several years ago by Mr. 
Mushakoji, a young nobleman —a 
movement directed partly against 
amoral naturalism and partly against 
warlike and capitalistic imperialism. 
Although it now seems decadent, its 
work has not been in vain. The writ- 
ings of Mr. Mushakoji, mostly dramas, 
are vibrant with hatred for war. Some 
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years ago he founded on Kyushu, the 
southernmost of the main islands of 
Japan, an establishment called the 
‘New Village,’ a kind of phalanstery 
for artists and writers, where every 
member is required to work seven 
hours a day, either in the community’s 
fields or in its workshops. The holidays 
celebrated here are the birthdays of 
Jesus and Buddha, of Tolstoi and 
Rodin, and it is worth noting that the 
Chinese highly applaud this experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Arishima is above all an advo- 
cate of sacrifice for society, and very re- 
cently he preached his doctrine by his 
own example, giving his property at 
Hokushu to the peasants who had 
created its value — some five hun- 
dred thousand yen in fields and wood- 
land. 

Mr. Kurata, also, praises self-sacri- 
fice, the renouncement of all worldly 
goods, almost martyrdom. He goes so 
far as to speak of humiliation as a form 
of moral and intellectual hygiene; one 
understands the world only when pride 
is overthrown. But will Mr. Kurata’s 
reputation endure, in this new Japan 
where everything moves at such high 
speed? Already his work, like that of 
Mr. Kagawa, is criticized for artistic 
mediocrity, and, casting aside his mod- 
esty, he does not hesitate to take up the 
cudgels in his own defense. In a ring- 
ing article in the review, Reconstruc- 
tion, Mr. Kurata said: — 

A writer ought not to have anything to do 
with the literary world. Literary, too liter- 
ary — that is the fault I find with the writ- 
ers of to-day. Let us never forget that there 
is a gulf between art and morality. In vain 
does an evil writer strive to paint the un- 
happy, the poor, the broken, the wounded 
at heart, for the reader who is moved by 
sincere love for humanity discerns, at a 
single glance, the fundamental falsehood of 
such a picture. I know that it is difficult to 
uproot evil from the human soul, but let us 
hearken to the voice of conscience and strive 
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for the simple heart. The sins that block 
the way to Paradise ought to be cast out of 
literature. 

Mr. Kurata is an earnest Buddhist, a 
member of the Jodo-Shinshu (Sect of 
Mercy); but, like so many of his faith, 
he keeps his mind wide open to the 
teachings of Christianity. Although 
evangelistic endeavor may be making 
slight progress in Japan, and although 
the Catholic and Protestant churches 
may be winning few converts, it must 
nevertheless be recognized that there 
has never been so much interest as 
there is to-day in Christianity, its doc- 
trines, its morality, its institutions, and 
its rites. 

Another writer of this same idealistic 
school, Mr. Ebara, has recently at- 
tained distinction with two books, one 
dealing with the Old Testament and 
the other with the New Testament — 
voluminous works, the manuscripts of 
which were refused by all the publish- 
ers and finally appeared — thanks to 
the support of some university profes- 
sors — through a firm founded espe- 
cially for the publication of Mr. Ebara’s 
work. 

This author’s thought is a veritable 
current of ideas. The Christ is no lon- 
ger the foreign God who was for so long 
antipathetic to the spirit of the Japa- 
nese race. He is humanized, has lost 
his divine nature, and is brought down 
toearth. Mr. Ebara sets all the person- 
alities of the Bible on a human plane, in 
direct relationship with the men of to- 
day, and he makes them realities. 
They are all presented in sympathetic 
aspects — even Judas is rehabilitated 
according to the doctrine of forgiveness 
taught by the Jodo-Shinshu sect, which 
is the dominant school in modern Jap- 
anese Buddhism. Judas is no longer a 
traitor, but a victim of society, and, 
like Jesus, he is brought back to life to 
fill the modern world with his own re- 
pentance. The anguished face of the 
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man with the thirty pieces of silver — 
that is a symbol of reconciliation. 

In the eyes of the literary masters of 
this school — the Buddhist and Chris- 
tian intellectuals — the proletariat is 
the class beloved by the merciful gods. 
Mr. T. Arishima, in a two-volume 
work, brings Jesus Christ on the scene, 
without too much ridicule, under the 
guise of an American pastor, a pro- 
tector of repentant girls and poor stu- 
dents; and one of these sinners, an 
abandoned geisha girl, is represented as 
an incarnation of Mary Magdalene. 

This religious sentimentalism meets 
with ironic criticism at the hands of the 
young Marxian writers of the material- 
istic school. Since the beginning of the 
present year, this criticism has become 
more bitter and violent in the most ad- 
vanced reviews, and this process has 
gone so far that the question of the day 
is whether there now exists a proleta- 
rian literature as distinguished from the 
bourgeois literature. The ‘bourgeois’ 
authors find fault with the proletarian 
writers, whom they criticize for their 
lack of taste and style. Their books are, 
in fact, on a rather flat, monotonous 
level, describing the moral disintegra- 
tion of a man who has lost his job, the 
sufferings of a worker on strike, the 
misfortunes of a professor who has been 
guilty of sympathizing with Bolshe- 
vism, or the arrest of a young anarchist 
student in a silk factory; but these com- 
monplace plots are not displeasing to 
many writers who are avid for some- 
thing psychologically new. 

All this shows that the Japanese do 
possess a capacity for interesting them- 
selves in stories with a purpose, and 
feel the fascination of an idea for its 
own sake — which is directly contrary 
to the prophecy that I quoted at the be- 
ginning of this essay. Before the Rus- 
sian war, in 1904-1905, the Japanese 
people were reading realistic Russian 
novels, but to-day they are reading 
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novels in which the emphasis is philo- 
sophic. Most of these novels — which 
are translated from the English and not 
directly from the Russian — are eagerly 
‘seized upon by the students of the 
higher schools, who find in them intel- 
lectual pabulum very much to their 
taste. Their vogue is such that to the 
common people ‘Russian literature’ is 
synonymous with ‘foreign literature.’ 

Against these ideaiistic schools — 
humanitarian, religious, materialistic, 
but all stamped in some degree with 
the spirit of foreign thought — the 
school which advocates a strictly Jap- 
anese culture is struggling with all its 
might and main. In order to attract 
the rising generations, these writers en- 
deavor to cast a philosophic light upon 
national questions and make a deliber- 
ate effort at popularization. Among the 
most recent books to appear, we may 
mention a bulky History of Japan, 
published under the direction of Mr. 
Tsubuchi, a celebrated dramatist. It is 
a popular history, the kind of book that 
has never before existed, ‘for family 
reading.’ 

Books on Buddhism, which in re- 
cent years have been numerous, aid in 
quickening the great religious creeds of 
the Orient. One of the most remarka- 
ble of these books, from the pen of Mr. 
Tachibana, — a famous bonze who has 
previously published a work on Indian 
Buddhism, — deals with Chinese Bud- 
dhism; and I believe that it will be in- 
teresting to quote here a summary of 
the author’s introduction : — 

The foundation of the Buddhist religion 
is philosophic. In the Buddhist’s eyes the 
universal life is the only real life. One road 
alone leads to deliverance, and whoever sets 
out upon it lifts himself above the common 
moral rules. Buddhism to-day has five 
hundred million believers. The Chinese 
have interpreted it in their own fashion and 
have given rise to a new Buddhism, which 
can be comprehended only after acquainting 
one’s self with Chinese thought. 
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The importance of the idea of deliverance 
remains unknown or neglected among the 
Chinese. They could never comprehend the 
significance of the celebrated sentence, ‘All 
the creatures of this world below have the 
same nature as that of Buddha,’ for the 
true import of that sentence can be com- 
prehended only through the long-continued 
practice of introspection, the sole discipline 
that can lead us from this personal, or 
carnal, life to the life universal. This is 
beyond the Chinese. 

Chinese Buddhism, developing under the 
control of the State, endured the same vicis- 
situdes as those of the country itself. It 
did not adapt itself to the conditions of the 
nation at the time when it might have been 
the most powerful link in the unity of the 
Empire. The great sects, Tendai, Kegon, 
and Zen, are all supernational. The de- 
cadence of the Chinese nation began at the 
very moment when these sects were de- 
generating, and Chinese Buddhism to-day 
resembles the Lamaism that influences it, a 
faith that is wholly vulgar and stupid. 

In this way does our author account 
for the political and social disorder with 
which China is struggling. His ultimate 
purpose is to urge his fellow country- 
men to keep up the old Japanese sects, 
which have contributed so much to the 
national culture. 

A new curiosity has also appeared. 
Everything that deals with sexual 
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questions fascinates both the student 
and the man of riper age. I suppose 
that all the foreign books on such sub- 
jects have found readers in Japan, and 
a good many of them have been trans- 
lated. Special magazines, with signifi- 
cant titles, have recently been estab- 
lished, addressing themselves especially 
to young people. 

A whole literature has grown up, 
dealing with this side of life with all 
the seriousness and conscientiousness 
that Japanese writers bring to all their 
studies. 

Even the important magazines have 
given a good deal of space to such 
questions as marriage, divorce, free 
love, concubinage, and the repudiation 
of wives. I may mention a special num- 
ber of the Housewife’s Friend, which 
was devoted to marriage and divorce; 
and of the Women’s Review, which 
printed a collection of indignant arti- 
cles by divorcées and other victims of 
‘men’s brutality,’ while in the same 
magazine appeared articles of a moral 
tendency by the socialist Kagawa, 
‘The Holiness of Women,’ and ‘The 
Adoration of Women.’ Among the 
novels that form a part of this litera- 
ture are some curious studies of: the 
psychology of youth. 





BORROWING A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 


BY IVOR HERBERT McCLURE 


From the Beacon, October 
(CuristiAN-LisERAL Montuaty) 


‘Ir takes us longer to change ourselves 
than to change our tools.’ — BerGson 

You will remember, perhaps, the 
fun that we had with Professor Ein- 
stein’s train— how we walked with 
constant velocity up and down the 
corridor and dropped stones recklessly 
out of the windows. This was very 
dangerous, because the embankment 
was lined with independent observers. 
They all had stop watches, and fussed 
about with measuring rods. Well, good 
things like that cannot last forever. 
As nobody seems to be using that train 
just now, I should like Professor Einstein 
to lend it to me for a few moments. 

Whenever you want to explain to 
anybody an idea that you think he 
may not wish to be troubied with, you 
should provide yourself with a train. 
Whether afterward he understands you 
or not he will certainly listen to you, 
for, though many of us hate grasping 
ideas, we nearly all love playing with 
trains. 

Allow me, therefore, to invite you 
on board one of the coaches; that is all 
that I want to play with. It is a kind of 
Pullman car, up and down which we 
can walk, though not necessarily at a 
constant velocity. The atmosphere 
will strike you as strangely unreal. The 
company, though rather mixed, is very 
interesting; but it, too, seems as if it 
might have come out of the pages 
of ‘Alice through the Looking-Glass.’ 
Most of the passengers are playing a 
game of bluff called ‘poker.’ I rather 
suspect that the cards are marked, and 
there seem to be more ‘chips’ than 


there were at the beginning. That, 
however, is of little importance, for 
they can apparently be purchased with 
money that would not deceive a blind 
omnibus-conductor with gloves on. 

What makes the game more intense is 
the hand baggage of the players. To 
begin with, all of them have revolvers, 
some have hand grenades, quite a 
number have large kegs of poison gas, 
and a few have American walking- 
sticks. As you know, the American 
walking-stick is not so much a walking- 
stick as it is a flask. These walking- 
sticks, however, contain not expensive 
wood-alcohol, but quantities of deadly 
microbes. It is, as you can imagine, a 
lively game. 

Not all the passengers are playing 
poker. There are, for instance, four 
men seated at a table, who are looking 
on with unconcealed anxiety. I would 
ask you to go and talk to them. 

“This seems a curious game,’ you say, 
after a polite word of greeting. 

‘It is a very dangerous game,’ re- 
plies the large man. 

‘But if these people get too excited 
and begin to make use of their luggage, 
all the passengers will be exterminated, 
won’t they?’ 

‘That’s exactly what we are afraid 
of.’ 

‘Can’t anybody stop them behaving 
like this?’ you ask. 

‘There are no rules against it,’ replies 
the tall thin man, ringing for some more 
beer. 

‘Does n’t the railway company ob- 
ject to having its coach damaged?’ 
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‘The railway company!’ exclaims the 
large man. ‘We don’t know who that 
is. We believe there is one — in fact, 
I think we’re all shareholders — but 
we’ve never seen it. No, the railway 
company does not interfere with us. 
We make our own rules in this carriage.’ 

‘Then why,’ you ask, ‘don’t you 
make rules requiring everybody to be- 
have in a sane manner?’ 

“Won’t you sit down?’ kindly re- 
marks one of the party. He has a frank 
open face and a pair of beautiful blue 
eyes, one of which is glass. He is irre- 
sistible, so you sit down. The large man 
goes on to explain. 

‘Our rules — or morality, if you like 
to call it that — are the outcome of our 
common opinion, and common opinion 
should be the outcome of clear think- 
ing. It seems a long time since it was 
that, yet we fail to see that it is just as 
uncomfortable, and just as indecent, to 
travel in a morality that we have out- 
grown as it is to travel in clothes that 
fitted us when we were quite small 
children. 

‘This train started from the terminus 
a long time ago, and the rules were 
made by passengers who got out many 
stations back. They were never very 
good rules, yet they used to work in 
a rough and ready way. But for the 
new type of passenger, with his compli- 
cated method of life and his noxious 
baggage, they are not only inadequate 
but catastrophic. Look at that!’ 

You look in the direction in which he 
is pointing. A German gentleman has 
just tendered to his neighbor, a French- 
man, an enormous bundle of spurious 
notes. The Frenchman gets very much 
excited, and empties his revolver in 
front of the German’s nose by way of 
intimidation. Whereupon, to keep him 
quiet, the German, who appears to be 
unarmed, signs an I O U for an amount 
that he does not seem likely to be able 


to pay. 
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‘We had a better show than that, 
just now,’ says the tall thin man. ‘There 
was a fearful set-to between a Greek 
and a Turk. Betting was high, the 
Turk being a strong favorite. An Eng- 
lishman, however, put his money on the 
Greek, who promptly went down for a 
full count with a broken jaw. The Turk 
thereupon shot a brace of Armenians 
to celebrate the event. Everyone said 
“Tut, tut!” and went on with their 
game. That kind of thing is going on 
all the time.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ says the large man, 
‘it was all very well when passengers 
only carried blackthorn cudgels. But 
we simply can’t afford to quarrel nowa- 
days; it is suicide on a large scale — or 
it will be very soon.’ 

‘But surely,’ you say, astonished, 
‘everybody must see that.’ 

‘Not everybody. We are all aware 
that things are very uncomfortable, and 
there are a good many theories about 
the cause. It is because we own prop- 
erty and because we do not own prop- 
erty. It is because we have too much 
money and because we do not have 
enough. It is because there are too 
many people in the carriage and be- 
cause there is a large part of the car- 
riage unoccupied. But the more you 
hear of such theories the more you will 
be inclined to agree with us.’ 

‘And what is your idea?’ you ask, 
with courteous interest. 

‘Well, we have tried to face reality 
without the emotional interference of 
optimism or pessimism, and we have 
come to the conclusion that our trou- 
bles are due partly to muddled think- 
ing, but most of all to no thinking at 
all.’ 

The little man, who so far has not 
spoken, takes his pipe out of his mouth 
and punctuates that remark. 

‘Our mental progress,’ he says, “has 
not kept pace with our ability to be a 
nuisance to ourselves.’ 
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‘Thinking,’ says the tall thin man, 
putting down his tankard, ‘thinking 
has almost entirely given place to habit, 
without our acquiring the habit of 
thinking. 

‘We hate thinking; we regard it as 
a worry. I heard the fellow behind 
me saying that he was very worried 
about his business. That meant, of 
course, that a number of unusual and 
unexpected difficulties had arisen with 
which habit was unable to cope, and 
which needed for their solution a little 
clear thought. The other fellow re- 
plied that he too had been worried 
about his wife. I suppose that the as- 
pect of her, to which he had grown ac- 
customed, had changed, necessitating 
a modification of his habits to conform 
to the altered circumstances. A little 
thought was necessary, so he called it 
worry. 

‘The only time when we do any 
thinking is when it is forced on us by 
the petty material difficulties of every- 
day life. That is why we are blind. I 
don’t suppose a dog sees a policeman; 
he probably only sees a slow-moving, 
two-legged object, apparently without 
feathers. 

‘He certainly does n’t see the sala- 
ried embodiment of the more peremp- 
tory part of morality. To most of 
us a red lantern is very much what it 
must appear to be to an animal —a 
haze of light; to an intelligent engine- 
driver it is a signal to halt. We are 
failing more and more to respond to 
significant similarities or differences in 
objects as signs of future or absent op- 
portunities or dangers. That is why 
we don’t see trouble on the line until 
we’re in the thick of it.’ 

‘Is no one doing anything to avert a 
possible catastrophe?’ you inquire. 

_ _ Yes, oh yes, people are — discussing 
it.’ 

‘I think,’ says the blue-eyed man, 
‘that the company’s officials ought to 


do something about it. It is their job, 
and they have a splendid opportunity.’ 

‘They had a splendid opportunity 
and missed it,’ exclaims the large man. 
‘No one listens to them now. They 
have got hold of a very old book of 
the regulations, and when they are n’t 
quarreling among themselves about 
what it means, they are reading it aloud 
to other people. Mark you, there are 
some excellent things in that book, 
even though the time-table is out of 
date. 

‘There’s one regulation that says 
that all passengers should behave to 
each other like gentlemen and _ like 
friends. If you were to try to urge that 
on the present company now, you 
would probably be met by a salvo of 
counter cheers if you did n’t receive a 
salvo of bullets. No; ever since the 
officials gave up killing the people who 
did n’t believe what they were told, 
their influence has been negligible.’ 

‘Oh!’ protests the blue-eyed man. 

‘Well, if not negligible, at any rate 
neglected. They are out of the current 
of life.’ 

‘Like the gentleman on whose chair 
you are sitting,’ says the tall thin man. 

‘Oh!’ you exclaim, half rising. 

‘No, no. Please sit down. He was 
disgusted with his surroundings be- 
cause they prevented him from living 
a decent life. He said he was going to 
wash his hands of this degrading exist- 
ence. He did, and locked himself in at 
the end of the coach. We call him the 
“Ascetic among the Antisceptics.”’’ 

‘TI still think that the officials could 
do a lot of good,’ says the blue-eyed 
man persistently. 

‘It is not preaching against sin,’ says 
the large man, ‘but the experienced 
results of stupidity that will move peo- 
ple. You can only lead by following. 
The thing is to follow the right tend- 
ency and back it all you know. If the 
officials do that, they’ll do good.’ 
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‘IT agree,’ says the man with the pipe, 
‘and when they see someone else trying 
they probably will.’ 

‘Who else is trying?’ you ask. 

‘Well, there are two groups,’ says 
the tall thin man. ‘There are those 
people over there who have decided to 
work tooth and nail to avoid a catas- 
trophe. 

‘They have accepted our diagnosis 
of the trouble, and they want to 
make people think. Their difficulty, of 
course, is that people imagine that they 
are already thinking. There is not a 
man in this car who has not got a view 
on where this train started, and where 
it is going, on what will happen to him 
when he gets out, and on how other 
people ought to behave. He will tell 
you at once whether a law, or a religion, 
or a man is good or bad, and how you 
should cure indigestion. But since ex- 
perts can’t solve these problems, how 
can he be qualified to have any opinion 
on them at all? Nevertheless, because 
his opinions are n’t founded on think- 
ing, he will cling to them all the more 
obstinately.’ 

‘And the other group, what are they 
trying to do?’ 

‘Well, naturally enough, there are 
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people who do not think that the first 
group will succeed in time. So they are 
trying to prepare the nucleus of a new 
and better order of citizens against the 
time when the present order has blown 
itself painfully into eternity.’ 

‘And you gentlemen, what are you 
doing?’ 

“We? Oh, we’re doing both. We 
shall, so to speak, gain on the swings if 
we happen to lose on the roundabouts.’ 

‘I think you have a very difficult 
task,’ you say, rising; ‘but heartily I 
wish you every success.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ says the 
blue-eyed man. ‘I am sure that we 
shall succeed. As a memento of your 
kind visit, would you allow us to pre- 
sent you with this?’ 

He hands you a beautifully printed 
magazine with a delightful red flame on 
the cover. 

If you open it you will find, thanks 
to a brilliant piece of journalism, an 
account of your visit to the strange 
railway carriage. 

As there is a time to play and a time 
to work, I think we should now, with a 
courteous word of thanks, hand Pro- 
fessor Einstein back his useful and 
delightful toy. 





MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF AT NICE 


BY PIERRE BOREL 


[M. Borel is the French journalist who is responsible for the additions to the famous Journal, 
now being published in Paris. They came into his hands after lying for years in the possession 
of the young artist’s two ‘mothers.’ It is rather odd, in these extracts, to find the diarist referring 
to her father, from whom her mother was separated when Marie was still a little girl.] 


From L’Echo de Paris, October 5 
(CiericaL Datzy) 


Among all the cities that she loved, 
Marie Bashkirtseff seems to have cher- 
ished an especial fondness for Nice, and 
the tenderest memories of all were those 
of her villa on the Promenade des An- 
glais, where she had spent most of her 
youth. It was of Nice that Marie 
wrote: ‘Oh, Nice, my garden full of 
birds, my roses on the terrace, and the 
sea!’ 

In this garden, planted with exotic 
trees, and situated behind a veritable 
grove of palms, Marie had directed the 
construction of a delightful pavilion, 
which she used as both atelier and 
library. 

‘The landing,’ she wrote, ‘is carpeted 
with red and ornamented with flowers 
and green plants. You come into a 
little antechamber, also done in red, 
and decorated with a great many pho- 
tographs of famous people and pictures 
by the masters. Even from the landing 
outside you can see the Joconde and 
the Portrait of the Sculptor by Velas- 
quez. When you come into the atelier, 
there is a big window to the left, and 
another curtained window opens on the 
balcony. Opposite them is the gallery, 
and to the right, the library, within 
which is my writing desk — in black, 
like all the other woodwork. Next the 
desk is a window, closed with a cloth 
of Salamanca embroidery and another 
strip of magnificent Oriental stuff. Be- 


tween this window and the rear wall of 
the atelier, at the left, is the corner that 
I want to make as beautiful as possible. 
There is a green plant, with Spanish 
and Italian guitars scattered at the foot 
and with two big tables draped with red 
cloth. On these are the books to which 
I turn in my moments of revery or idle- 
ness. Balzac— ah, Balzac before all 
the rest! Rabelais, Byron, A. Dumas, 
Montaigne, Homer, Spinoza, the Gos- 
pels. The corner is occupied by a divan, 
with a screen of pale blue satin between 
it and the window. The rest of the 
walls are covered with shelves full of 
books. The higher shelves are sur- 
mounted by flowers, which make a bor- 
der all around the room. A pink lamp 
is fastened above the desk, in the angle 
of the embrasure, where I am going to 
paint a big spider on the ceiling. There 
is a big armchair in front of the desk, 
and another huge one between the win- 
dow and the fireplace.’ 

To this house, which she liked better 
than her apartments at Paris, Marie 
Bashkirtseff came for rest and leisure 
with the greatest joy. 

‘I remember,’ she jots down, ‘my 
secret disappointment in seeing Naples. 
Nice is so lovely that one is ready for. 
anything. We are in the country. We 
are gay. I don’t see my doctor, and I 
am at work. I have brought an easel 
and a paintbox for the country. I have 
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come to work; I have to see the Car- 
nival for my picture — a picture that I 
have in my head and am going to do 
for the next Salon.’ 

Marie spoke thus of her plans, even 
though it was her last trip to Nice. As 
though she felt how short a time was 
left to her to live, the young Russian 
girl hastened to see and to enjoy all the 
curious and colorful spectacles that 
were offered to her eyes. She writes: — 

‘First day of the Carnival. — Our 
carriage is the prettiest of all, except 
one that I thought was better. We 
have a break draped in mauve sati- 
net, Watteau dominoes in white lace 
with mauve folds, and a wealth of Par- 
ma violets and ribbons that flutter in 
the wind. But how different it is 
from an Italian carnival! Here there is 
a procession of a lot of poor people who 
have got up carriages and cavalcades 
for the sake of a prize, and people who 
throw confetti, and foreigners who look 


down from their balconies. There are 
no young people, no bonbonniéres, no 


bouquets, no hasty intrigues. This 
floating and cosmopolitan population of 
Nice can give no idea of what a carnival 
is like in Italy, where the aristocracy 
take part, and the artists too, like the 
carriage from the Villa Medici at Rome 
last year. 

‘Nice is picturesque and pretty. I 
love the country here. Perhaps if I 
spent the year at Nice the carnival 
would have attractions for me. But no, 
there are these Englishmen and Dutch- 
men and the Parisians who go to Mon- 
aco. And after all, I don’t know — this 
carnival is nothing but a line of car- 
riages and horsemen without anything 
very artistic about it. The baroness 
and my princess aunt were with us. At 
five o’clock we went to find my aunt 
R— and Bojidar at the station, and 
we went off for dinner together at Lon- 
don House, where, naturally, one is 
- quite at home. Papa and my aunt went 
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to Monaco by the seven o’clock train. 
Bojidar’s arrival made the whole house 
a little more lively. I am thinking 
about my painting. It looks as though 
I were a mere journalist.’ 

A little later she writes: ‘A battle 
with flowers on the Promenade des 
Anglais. Very beautiful and very amus- 
ing. You dress to go there, and I was as 
pretty as I could be. I can be pretty. 
Perhaps I can be even more, and I was 
glad to show myself after having been 
reported so ill.’ 

In another of these flower battles, 
Marie achieved a veritable triumph. 
She forgot ‘a marked increase of the 
fever that disturbed her a good deal.’ 
Listen to her own account: ‘Oh, an im- 
mense success! We went to the battle 
of flowers Monday, in costume but not 
masked. Papa, mama, my aunt, and 
my princess aunt kept modestly in the 
rear, and Dina, Paul, Nini, Bojidar, 
and I led the way, all five of us young 
and dashing, with Watteau costumes 
in white, mauve ribbons, violets, a dash 
of powder, and the sun shining down on 
it all. We were drowned with flowers 
and hailed with the most complimen- 
tary applause. All the way the big bou- 
quets came raining down on us, and we 
hurled them back. Oh, it was ravish- 
ing, ravishing, ravishing!’ 

All of a sudden, Marie is brought to 
a halt in her amusement at Nice. She 
is compelled to give up the little brook, 
where she used to go to paint the wash- 
erwomen. The fever again forces her to 
rest in her atelier, where she spends 
long hours in contemplation of ‘appall- 
ing fantasies,’ and then a sudden desire 
to return to Paris seizes her. 

‘I am tired of Nice. Ah, Paris with 
its lure and beauty — and then my 
painting!’ 

The carnival celebrations, of which 
she has left some vigorous and clever 
sketches, were no sooner over than 
Marie returned to the dwelling where, a 
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few months later, she was to die. As I 
write these lines, I have before me a 
pretty little mask of violet silk, the very 
one that Marie wore at her last carnival 
in Nice. A few days before her death, 
the young Russian girl was still talking 
wistfully of her garden on the shore of 
the Baie des Anges. 

‘That is where I shall get well’ — 
but she never went back. 

And if her shade,—as Anatole 
France would like to have it, — ‘is still 
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wandering somewhere, charged with a 
burden of desires,’ it must be in the 
rooms of that villa at Nice, now de- 
serted, where her soul was opened to 
beauty and her heart to love. It must 
be in that garden, planted with exotic 
trees, and clustered thick with lentisk 
and with Spanish reeds, that Oriental 
park where so many evenings she went 
to dream, looking out over a sea languid 
with its warmth, or else shivering under 
the first October breezes. 


THE TRAVELER’S TALE 


BY ERNEST RHYS 


[The Nation and the Atheneum] 


I nave had purple and gold in my time; 

I have been crowned, and I have worn fine linen; 
I have known love more than in man and woman. 
I have been great, and I have been a beggar; 
And if I wrap my memories about me 

Like a tattered cloak, they hide the morning 
Looking out upon the immortal meadows. 


I have been young, and seen the bright-haired maiden 
Write on the wall the legend ‘Ai Apollo!’ 

I have been old, and known the purple shadow, 

And seen the gray-beak’d eagle on the ivory shoulder. 
Look on this form, this old man, time-forgotten, 
Whose heart is like a speck of death within him. 

He goes in gold and purple to his city 

To live with the Immortals. 








ARE LECTURES WORTH WHILE? 


AN EDUCATIONAL QUERY 


From the New Statesman, October 7 
(Lrsrrat Lasor WEEKLY) 


A GREAT deal has been said and writ- 
ten lately about the place of the uni- 
versities in our national life. The rep- 
resentatives of the universities have 
pleaded for more generous recognition, 
and have set out to make their appeal 
to wider sections of the community. 
They have sought, often with success, 
to attract the man of business by means 
of courses and degrees in commerce, 
and by large developments of voca- 
tional training; and they have talked a 
great deal, and done something, with a 
view to making what is called ‘extra- 
mural’ work a more definitely recog- 
nized part of their activities. They 
have also spoken much of plans for 
making the university courses more 
accessible to poor men, and every work- 
ing-class student who has found his 
way to Oxford or Cambridge has been 
acclaimed as a sign and portent of the 
coming educated democracy. 

This is all to the good, and the case 
for the universities was very lucidly 
stated by many speakers at the big 
conference on Adult Education held at 
Oxford last week-end. Universities, 
local education authorities, and volun- 
tary educational societies met there to 
discuss the position and prospects of 
adult education, and especially the part 
to be played in its development by the 
older and newer universities. Such con- 
ferences, of course, tend to attract the 
definite sympathizer rather than the 
typical university teacher or adminis- 
trator; but it is significant that every 
university speaker at the conference 
appeared to recognize the need for a 
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big development of adult educational 
work by the universities both within 
and without their walls. 

There was something, however, in 
the tone of almost all the speeches that 
raises a doubt. “These university pro- 
fessors seem very ready to assume that 
the problem is merely one of quantity, 
and that, if only we can make educa- 
tion ‘of university standard’ more 
widely available for the mass of the 
people, an educated democracy will 
arise and, flinging from it the false 
nostrums alike of Bottomley and of 
Karl Marx, settle down to create social 
peace upon earth under irreproachable 
professional leadership. This assump- 
tion that all is right with the univer- 
sities, and that the sole problem is that 
of spreading their influence more wide- 
ly, seemed to us, as we said at the time 
when its Report appeared, to be domi- 
nant in the minds of the recent Royal 
Commission on Oxford and Cambridge; 
and it certainly seemed to dominate 
the minds of most of the university 
spokesmen at last week’s conference. 

There were, indeed, exceptions. Mr. 
Robert Peers, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Extramural Education at Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham, made a 
new and startling point when he looked 
to adult education as the means of 
saving the humaner studies amid the 
onrush of vocational training that is 
overwhelming the newer universities 
and sweeping their arts departments 
into an unregarded corner of the curric- 
ulum. Sir William Beveridge, with his 
wide experience of adult students at the 
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School of Economics, also seemed to 
recognize that all was not necessarily 
well with the universities themselves. 
But more generally the university 
speakers, by implication at least, 
patted themselves on the back, and 
seemed to hold that the teaching meth- 
ods they have been used to apply to 
their own students are of necessity the 
right methods for adult education. 
This is a serious matter, for in our 
view there is a great deal wrong with 
the universities in their handling of 
their own students. The older and 
newer universities alike are victims of 
the lecturing habit. Education is con- 
ceived mainly as a process of sending 
students to attend as many lectures as 
possible, and, while some attempt is 
made to supply by individual and 
group tuition the deficiencies of the 


\ 


lecture method, there can be no doubt | 
that the student is expected to acquire | 
his education mainly by the assimila- 


tion of lectures. He does not, al 
cannot in fact, do this, for, although | 
the lecture has its proper place in the 
scheme of education, it is wholly un- 
suited to serve as the main instrument. 

The substance of the majority of the; 
lectures which are given could be got 
by the student far better and in far 
less time from books which are readily’ 
available, and most lecturers, in aty 
tempting to ‘cover the ground’ in a 
given number of lectures, greatly over+ 
tax the capacity of their students for 
assimilating by ear long chains of fact 
and argument. There is a case for: 
special lectures given by the expert for | 
the purpose of expounding and testing 
a new discovery; there is a case for the 
popular lecture as a means of arousing 
attention; but there is no case, we 
believe, for the lecture, as ordinarily 
conceived, as a regular and systematic 
method of university education. 

The position is worse in the newer 
than in the older universities, both 
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because they have as a rule larger 
masses of students to handle, and be- 
cause the grants which they earn de- 
pend in part at least on the number of 
lecture attendances they are able to 
register. Attendance at lectures pro- 
vides the easiest way of checking the 
student’s diligence, but the way which 
it provides is almost the worst imagin- 
able. It is more than possible to emerge 
from a full course of lectures less equip- 
ped than as the fruit of a few hours’ 
reading and an hour or two of personal 
discussion with a teacher. 

There is, of course, a growing de- 
velopment of seminar and group work; 
but this is still regarded as quite sec- 
ondary to the lecture, and, for some un- 
disclosed reason, as mainly valuable for 
advanced students. Yet it is surely 
evident that no one so much as the 
beginner needs the personal contact 
with the teacher that will put him in 
the right way of study. 

The application of this criticism of 
the time-honored methods of univer- 
sity teaching to the problems of adult 
education is this. Adult education is 
apt to be thought of as an extension of 
the lecture method to wider classes of 
auditors. This was obviously the idea 
behind the University Extension move- 
ment, and there is also a tendency for 
the university mind to regard the newer 
movements —such as the tutorial 
classes — which have sprung up more 
recently, after much the same fashion. 
The latest aim of the universities is 
that their teachers, having lectured 
themselves hoarse to their ‘intramural’ 
students, should proceed to lecture 
themselves hoarser to audiences of 
working men and women. 

We beg leave to doubt very pro- 
foundly the utility of this method, and 
we believe the growing practice of the 
teachers who have wide experience of 
adult education is to discard the lec- 
ture method wherever they are able to 
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do so. The university tutorial class has 
always had this advantage over both 
the university-extension lecture and 
the lectures given in the colleges them- 
selves, that discussion has been made 
an integral part of the proceedings. 
Even this, however, as many teachers 
have found, is not enough. The prob- 
lem in part-time adult education is to 
deal with students who can give to 
their formal studies only a few hours in 
the week. It follows that the object 
must be to equip them, not so much 
with positive knowledge of any subject, 
as with a method of thought and work 
which they can apply for themselves 
both for further study and in the practi- 
cal concerns of their daily life. This the 
lecture, unless it is conceived in quite a 
new way, fails to do. It is not suitable, 
and it must give way to methods far 
more like those of the seminar and the 
group discussion. 

This is the actual tendency to-day, 
we believe, in the best types of adult 
educational work; and we are disposed 
to agree with those speakers at last 
week’s conference who insisted that the 
universities, in their own ‘intramural’ 


work, have a good deal to learn from. 


the methods which are being practised 
with success by certain ‘extramural’ 
teachers. No one, of course, can pre- 
tend that part-time adult education is 
a substitute for a full-time university 
course; but that does not mean that 
the university courses do not stand in 
great need of improvement. 

For one thing, how many university 
teachers ever seriously consider the 
problems of teaching technique? It is 
all very well, and it is half the truth, to 
say that every teacher must develop 
his own method on the basis of his own 
experience, but it does not follow that 
he should be left wholly without guid- 
ance in finding the method that suits 
him, or that he must proceed exclus 
sively by the way of trial and error, 
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We do not mean that the curious 
methods now largely used to train ele- 
mentary teachers should be applied to 
university teachers — God forbid. A 
little popularized psychology is a dan- 
gerous thing. What we mean is that 
university teachers should take counsel 
together, calling in the aid of some of 
those concerned in other forms of 
teaching, and seek to think out afresh 
their methods as well as their curricula. 
Curricula are changing to-day, but 
methods still seem, in most quarters, 
to be regarded as eternal. To question 
the value of the lecture system is to be 
classed as either a dangerous lunatic or 
an educational crank. 

Some lecturing, doubtless, there must 
always be. Ancient Greece had its 
lecturers as well as its peripatetics; but 
was not the Socratic method, in part at 
least, a protest against the dominance 
of the lecturing method? We wonder 
whether the medieval universities, to 
which it is the custom to Jook back with 
reverence, were really so lecture-ridden 
as the universities of to-day. We fancy 
they were more free schools of argu- 
ment, at any rate at their best. Even 
some American colleges to-day have 
gone a long way beyond us in question- 
ing and supplementing the lecture with 
group-study. 

This is not the place to pursue the 
more technical aspects of this problem 
of teaching method. Our object has 
been rather to raise a doubt than to 
propound a solution. Our doubt is 
whether the extension of university 
teaching in its present forms to the 
wider masses of the people will really 
produce the results that seem to be 
expected of it, and whether, if it will 
not, the fault will be more with the 
people or with the universities. 

We have the greatest respect for 
university education, but we are in- 
clined to believe that its best results 
are achieved neither in the lecture 
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theatre nor in the classroom, but in the 
close unorganized contact of mind with 
mind for which the residential univer- 
sities especially afford the opportunity. 
The undergraduate gets most educa- 
tion when he is not being educated. 
This, probably, will remain true what- 
ever reforms may be introduced; but it 
is precisely this unorganized contact of 
mind with mind that is necessarily 
almost lacking in most forms of adult 
education. To supply its place so far as 
may be is the problem which teachers 
in this field are trying to face; and the 
universities, in their own more special- 
ized work within their walls, would do 
well to heed the skepticism of the 
methods of the university teacher 
which some of the adult educational 
organizations display. 
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Better university teaching would not 
destroy the unorganized education 
which the students provide for them- 
selves; it would enhance its value. It 
is true that, especially in the newer 
universities, really good teaching is 
probably unattainable without larger 
staffs and greater expense; but that is 
no reason for blinding ourselves to the 
defects of the present system. 

To sum up. Teaching seems to have 
the dangerous property of inducing 
smugness, and university teachers are 
as liable as others to the complaint. We 
agree that the universities will never be 
reformed from without; can they not 
take rather more seriously the task of 
reforming from within, not only their 
curricula, but also their methods of 
teaching? 


FOG 


BY SELMA LAGERLOF 


From Clarté, 


August 15 


(Parts Rapicat-Pacirist SEMIMONTHLY) 


One Autumn morning in 1914, the 
first year of the Great War, a heavy fog 
fell over the peaceful countryside — 
still almost untouched by that world- 
shaking event — where the man of 
peace had set up his dwelling. Thick as 
it was, the fog allowed him to see the 
garden and the grounds, though it per- 
mitted his glance to wander no farther. 
He could see no fields, no heights, no 
forests. All his usual surroundings had 
vanished. One might have fancied he 
was dwelling on a desert island in the 
middle of the ocean. 

Amazed at this restriction of his hori- 
zon, — so amazed, indeed, that his very 


eyes felt cumbered and hampered, — 
he experienced a sensation of disturb- 
ance and uneasiness while he took his 
morning turn about the garden — as if 
before some threatening danger. In- 
voluntarily he knit his brows and strove 
to make his glance keen enough to 
pierce the misty wall of the fog. In 
vain! He must needs content himself 
with the contemplation of what lay di- 
rectly before his eyes. 

At first — though with bad grace 
enough, to be sure — he gazed at the 
leaves of a sorb tree, whose bright-red 
color had changed in the moisture to 
the dull glow of old leather. Then he 
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noticed the spider webs, dripping with 
dew, which stretched among the straw- 
berry bushes, killed by the first frosts. 
He murmured to himself that these 
webs were the veils of autumn, and 
wondered whether it had not been such 
webs that taught the women of olden 
time to disguise a faded beauty behind 
pearl-embroidered veils. The idea di- 
verted him and, his ill humor vanishing 
suddenly, he looked about him with 
new interest. 

On the first terrace stood an old apple 
tree, bending under its weight of fruit. 
Its beauty amazed him. Now, as a 
general thing, that particular tree had 
a way of putting him in a bad temper 
when he passed it on his walks through 
the garden, for he regarded it as dis- 
gracefully ugly. Its big branches push- 
ed out low down on the trunk, and the 
big stiff limbs usually formed angles 
that were nearly square. But now, 
when it was in fruit, the branches, un- 
der the weight of the sorb apples, fell 
into charming curves. They seemed to 
possess force and suppleness together, 
and the spectator could see that their 
rough, coarse scaffolding was needed to 
sustain the burden that they bore. 

The man began to feel reconciled to 
the fog which, by narrowing the hori- 
zon about him, had brought to his no- 
tice details that hitherto he had failed 
to enjoy. ‘To see well and to under- 
stand what you see,’ he murmured, 
‘you always have to look closely at 
what is under your very eyes.’ 

A few paces farther on, he found his 
idea confirmed. Hidden under the foli- 
age of a plum tree he found a few ripe 
Queen Claudes, the last of the year, 
which hitherto had eluded his greedy 
glances. The fog seemed to have sharp- 
ened his eyes. He gathered the little 
green balls hastily. At that moment he 
heard the first sound that had come to 
his ears all morning from the world 
outside: — 
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‘Lord God, be merciful! Have pity 
on the men at war! Lord, Lord, grant 
thy help to the men at war!’ 

The man of peace stopped to listen. 

‘Lord, have mercy on them. Blood 
flows like water in the trenches. Lord! 
Lord!’ 

The man, who had been deep in a 
calm and agreeable reverie, made a 
gesture of impatience. What? The war 
again! Did one let his thoughts stray 
never so little, Nature herself assumed 
a voice to recall the frightful calamity 
that had overwhelmed mankind. 

Once again, in the midst of the fog, 
the cry rang out: — 

‘Blood flows in torrents! Corpses are 
heaped on the fields up to a windmill’s 
height! Lord, Lord, have pity on the 
men at war!’ 

It was the poor crazy woman who 
wandered perpetually over the country, 
praying and singing, and who had lately 
taken to imploring God on behalf of the 
Great Powers which were at war. This 
morning, no doubt, she was following 
the road that led along the edge of the 
woods, now hidden in the fog. The 
poor old soul’s plight touched the heart, 
no doubt, but the man of peace could 
not restrain a smile. Did this poor de- 
mented being actually hope that her 


prayers would hasten the end of a - 


World War? 

‘Aid the men at war! Give them 
peace!” screamed the madwoman. 
‘Blood flows like a brook through the 
trenches!’ 

He stood there motionless, listening, 
until the voice passed out of hearing. 
Then he sighed and once more took up 
his promenade. These were, in truth, 
times when all the world might well 
proclaim its anguish. The man of peace 
gave a hollow groan as he thought of 
this struggle into which half humanity 
was drawn and which threatened the 
ruin of the whole globe. 

If there had been a terrible flood or a 
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volcanic eruption, though the harm 
wrought might have been as great, at 
least one would have been spared the 
humiliation of admitting that the whole 
calamity was planned and caused by 
men. At least one would not have had 
to say that, since the men who had 
been seized with this war folly were be- 
ings capable of reason, somewhere there 
must be a course of argument or action 
that could bring it all toan end. There 
would have been no need to search in 
sorrow and in anguish, every day and 
every night, to find the means of dam- 
ming back the tide of devastation. 

‘What can I do, after all?’ he said to 
himself, as he had said so often. ‘My 
words carry not a whit more weight 
than the outcry of that poor madwom- 
an. And yet — ’” 

His walk had led him at length to the 
end of the garden. When he turned 
about, a charming picture opened be- 
fore him. The ground sloped gently up 
to the house, and the man of peace saw 
all of his ancestral property before him 
— the red-painted houses, with the fo- 
liage above them tinged by the autumn 
in purple and gold. Viewing his lands 
thus in isolation, shut in by the fog, he 
saw for the first time how the red dwell- 
ing on the hilltop harmonized with the 
green and yellow tops of the great 
trees, with the lower buildings that 
served as wings, with the clusters of 
shrubs and bushes halfway down, and 
finally with the low-lying garland of 
young fruit trees, recently planted, 
which girt the hill at its foot. 

His estate had never made a fairer 
picture than it did that morning, with 
the fog framing it in on every side and 
filling in all the gaps. There was noth- 
ing to add or take away; all was com- 
plete. Thus sunk in fog and foliage, his 
house appeared more beautiful than 
ever; well-being and security radiated 
from its walls. It made him peaceful 
and happy merely to look upon it. 
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Suddenly a strange idea seized him. 
He saw himself living, shut off from the 
world, on his own little estate. He 
fancied how it would be if his house and 
he should live their own lives, peaceful 
and modest, while the fog shut them in 
with its cottony wall and hid them from 
the world. 

The fog would cut them off to- 
gether, so thick, so dense, that the pass- 
ers-by following the road along the 
woods’ edge would never suspect their 
existence, close at hand. The rural 
postman with his black box would give 
up visiting the house. The fog would 
shut him off. No guests or strangers 
would ever again crowd the driveway 
leading to the dwelling. 

No, the outer world would never find 
the road, nor would any of his house- 
hold ever find the road to the outer 
world. Winter would follow autumn, 
summer would follow spring in slow 
alternation. The snow would fall, then 
melt; the fields and trees would cover 
themselves with green; the green would 
fade and vanish. Warmth and cold 
would bathe him, turn by turn, but the 
fog would stay. 

They would live a dream life, the 
house and he. Their tasks would be a 
peaceful and regular succession. After 
the harvest, seedtime would come 
again; when bread was baked there 
would be beer to brew, cows to milk, 
sheep to clip, lace to spin, linen to 
weave. Fine, silver-glinting damask 
would unwind itself from the loom. 
One would have to live by the work of 
his own hands; nothing would be 
brought in from outside and nothing 
sent away. The people on the farm 
would haveall their griefs to themselves; 
they could have no pride save among 
themselves. They would inhabit an 
island lost in an ocean where never a 
vessel sailed, and the greatest happi- 
ness of all would be escape from the 
horror of the Great War. The man of 
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peace stretched out his arm with a ges- 
ture of relief. He cried out to the fog: — 

‘Stay with me, O fog! Stay with me 
here! Dreadful times are coming closer. 
Spare me the horror of living through 
them. Close my dwelling within your 
white walls. Let my days run peace- 
fully on in the ancient home of my 
fathers, untouched by what goes on 
outside — the bloody crimes and the 
pouring forth of blood. Let us go about 
our daily round here, my household and 
myself, untroubled by the burden of 
the woes that fall on strangers far away. 

‘Perchance from time to time the 
birds will come to visit us, and we shall 
greet them without seeking to find 
whether they have messages beneath 
their wings. In the early morning we 
may hear the cries of the poor madwom- 
an passing on the road, but we shall not 
trouble to learn whether she still prays 
for the men at war. 

“When once the time of torment has 
passed, when men have made an end of 
slaying one another, then, O fog, you 
may vanish! Then, in ignorance of the 
terrible things that have taken place in 
the war, we shall come forth happily 
from our refuge to rejoice in the eternal 
feast of life. Our souls shall be un- 
poisoned with tales of violence and 
cruelty. Our hearts will not have lost 
all hope, through hearing tales of sor- 
row that we are powerless to aid. We 
shall still keep our faith in the goodness 
of men and in their love for works of 
peace. We shall be like the seven sleep- 
ers of the legend, sunk peacefully in 
sleep during the perilous time of human 
madness, to find, on our awakening, 
tranquillity and human joy, and to 
know that suffering and misery are not 
the only things that earth offers to her 
sorrowful children.’ 

The man of peace had scarcely fin- 
ished these words when his ear detected 
two distinct sounds. A breath of wind, 
hissing like a serpent, blew the fog 
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aside. That was one sound. The other 
was a distant echo of the outcry of the 
poor wandering woman: — 

‘Help, O Lord, the men at war! Give 
them peace! Have pity!’ 

It came from far away. One might 
have thought it a last warning. But the 
man was indifferent. 

‘Let me live in my garden, O fog!’ 
he began once again. ‘Let me discover 
new beauties. Teach me to fix my at- 
tention on what is immediate and near 
at hand. Let me do useful work in a 
way suited to me. Let me occupy my- 
self with things that I can bring to a 
successful end. Spare me the need of 
going about the land like a madman, 
seeking means of remedy for that which 
I am powerless to modify.’ 

With these words came a new mur- 
mur from the bosom of the fog. The 
man thought that he heard a distant 
‘Thy will be done!’ But that must 
clearly have been a mere illusion, for at 
this very moment came a fresh and vig- 
orous breeze. It burst the fog into 
misty bits which scattered on every 
side. The landscape took on once more 
its usual aspect, and the man smiled at 
the fancies the fog had bred in him. 

But it is dangerous to put into words 
such wishes as his. The powers of Na- 
ture take, sometimes, a malicious pleas- 
ure in yielding to our maddest whims. 
Ever afterward the man of peace ob- 
served that it mattered not how the 
horrors of the war increased — they no 
longer affected him as once they had. 
All that went on seemed distant, seem- 
ed not to touch his life, and seemed, in 
a way, not to concern him at all. He 
performed his daily tasks untroubled 
by the old anguish. 

Not understanding that the genius of 
the fog had granted his prayer by en- 
veloping his soul with mist, he congrat- 
ulated himself on his attainment of 
moral equilibrium and wisdom. He saw 
other men, no more qualified than he, 
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raise their voices, but he never saw that 
their endeavors availed. He compared 
them to the unfortunate woman, wan- 
dering in the fog, whom he had heard 
imploring God on that misty morning. 
He thought that their minds had been 
turned, that they were meddling in 
what did not concern them, in that 
which they were powerless to change. 
But in the recesses of his soul he fol- 
lowed what they did with a sting of 
unquietness. 

On fair and starry nights the fog lost 
its power, and he thought with anguish 
of the moment when, leaving the earth, 
he would find himself before his Judge. 
He knew that he would find himself 
there at the same time as the woman 
who had prayed upon the roads, and 
that the Last Judge would say to him: 
‘I loosed a tempest on the earth. Did 


the thought come to your heart to lift 
itself against the storm?’ And the 
Judge would go on, ‘I know that power 
was not given you to still the tempest. 
But I gave you powers sufficient for 
pity and for charity.’ 

Then the man of peace would point 
to the woman standing beside him at 
the throne of God, and would say: 
‘There is a woman who never ceased to 
talk and pray. What good did it all do?’ 

‘Assuredly her cries did not serve to 
turn the hearts of the haughty ones of 
earth,’ He Who rules the universe 
would reply. ‘But they have opened 
my arms and the gates of Heaven.’ 

Then the man of peace would know 
that there was no hope further for him, 
and he would sink into the spaces where 
all is cold, all shadow, all silence — 
and thick mists. 


THE CHOCOLATE BUS 


BY Y. Y. 


From the New Statesman, September 23 
(Liperat Lasor WEEKLY) 


I cannot help regretting the ap- 
pearance of the chocolate bus in the 
streets of London. Not that I object to 
a bus of a new color. On the contrary, 
I have long held that the motor-bus 
was an unworthy successor to the old 
horse-bus, chiefly because the horse-bus 
used to pour down Piccadilly in as 
many colors as you will find in a box of 
paints, while the motor-buses scuttle 
along after one another in a wearisome 
monotony of red, as empty of personal- 
ity as strings of mechanical lobsters 
(boiled ones). 

But, if it was necessary to introduce 


a new color on to the streets, the last of 
all the colors I would wish to see there 
is chocolate-brown. The one drawback 
to chocolate is its color. Charming to 
the taste, it is dull to the eye. One 
would never eat it if one did not know 
from experience that it tastes better 
than it looks. It is, no doubt, in accord- 
ance with the great principle of com- 
pensation that runs through life that 
the birds of least brilliant color sing the 
most brilliant songs and that the sweet- 
meats of poorest favor should have the 
richest flavor. But a bus is neither a 
bird nor a sweetmeat, and should be 
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painted red, yellow, orange, blue, green, 
indigo, or violet. 

Even so, it was not chiefly on account 
of its color that I had a sense of griev- 
ance when I saw a chocolate bus the 
other day stealing for the first time 
along a route that takes me within a 
hundred yards of my door. I should 
have objected equally to a bus of any 
other color in the circumstances. I 
have for some time past been doing my 
best not to ride in buses, and I have 
often succeeded by the simple process 
of being excluded from their over- 
crowded and malodorous maws. 

I have said, with the other patient 
inhabitants of at least one suburb of 
London, ‘This is disgraceful,’ and have 
vowed a lifelong abstinence from bus- 
riding. But no sooner do I see a bus 
drawing up with a seat empty — or 
with a piece of floor empty — than my 
hand reaches out for it as a dipsoma- 
niac’s for a forbidden bottle, and the 
next minute I find myself as ever im- 
prisoned in the Black Hole of the vehi- 
cle, rocking through the streets in an 
unnatural attitude, with vibrations be- 
yond endurance entering my heels and 
jigging their way upward through every 
bone till they reach my skull, which is 
only protected by my hat from the 
roof that bangs it sideways at every 
jolt. 

‘This,’ I say to myself, as the bag I 
am carrying in my free hand lurches 
into the paper an ill-natured old gen- 
tleman is trying to read, ‘is life. This,’ 
I meditate, ‘is the civilization we Eu- 
ropeans are trying to spread over the 
world. This is the fulfillment of the 
dreams of the Greeks and the Romans 
and all the great civilizing races. To be 
bumped about in a bus— how un- 
fortunate is the South Sea Islander, 
lolling lazily by his lagoon, to have 
missed so uplifting an experience! How 
melancholy is the lot of the Fijian, who 
walks from place to place, like a beast, 
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instead of riding in the belly of a me- 
chanical rhinoceros, like a man!’ 

Thus I reflect, not without bitterness, 
as I actually pay money to the conduc- 
tor for being allowed to squeeze myself 
into a place in which if a murderer or a 
bigamist were confined he would justly 
complain that prison-life was being 
made intolerable. 

If jail were anything like the inside 
of a motor-bus with ‘standing-room 
for five only,’ no man, who was not 
either mad or a born criminal, would 
risk committing any offense likely to 
send him there. I can think of no more 
effective kind of prison reform than to 
abolish the prisons and commit crim- 
inals to insides of motor-buses instead. 

Imagine what a sentence of ‘a 
month’ would be in those circum- 
stances. Hour after hour, day after 
day, to hang on to a rail and bump and 
sway and stagger and vibrate through 
one street that is duller than another, 
and another that is even duller than 
that — to be able to read nothing but 
advertisements of soaps and gas-man- 
tles and boot-polish — never to feel the 
wind of heaven except in the form of a 
draft that is half dust and half other 
people’s breathing — to be crowded , 
with other human beings into a space 
into which one could not endure being 
crowded even with one’s most admired 
friends — Dante might have included 
such a punishment among the torments 
of the Inferno. 

There is no advantage in it that I 
can think of except that it takes you 
faster than you would otherwise go to 
some place or other that is not worth 
going to. That is why I would limit the 
use of the insides of motor-buses to 
convicts. Did not the ancients punish 
criminals in a similar way by putting 
them in barrels filled with spikes and 
rolling them down a hill? 

Having reached this point in my 
quarrel with motor-buses, I may seem 
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illogical in greeting so hastily a new 
line of buses that should help to re- 
lieve the congestion. If I do so, how- 
ever, I have a good enough reason. At 
the very moment when the first choco- 
late bus appeared on my home route, I 
had just become so impatient of all 
motor-buses that I had determined to 
learn to walk again — an art that I had 
almost forgotten. 

One day I actually did walk. I found 
it an exceedingly pleasant form of move- 
ment. There was a sort of natural 
rhythm in it. I-no longer felt that I 
was being thrown about by some force 
infinitely more powerful than myself 
from one London borough to another. 
I could pad along as gently as an old 
dog. I could amble at my ease like a 
hen picking up her dinner. I could stop 
whenever I liked at a shop-window and 
look at a case of eighteenth-century 
spoons, or at an array of Dundee cakes, 
or at a traveling-trunk that I would 
like to buy if I had the money to travel, 
or at the picture on the wrapper of 
Miss Ethel Dell’s new novel, or at a 
necklace of pearls that I would sell if 
somebody gave it to me, or at the price- 
tickets on the plums and the celery at 
a greengrocer’s. 

Man is the only one of the animals 
that has attempted to escape from the 
perpetual round of motion, and to 
stiffen into stillness while he is yet 
neither a cripple nor dead. He desires 
to go somewhere else than where he is, 
but he does not desire to move. Hence, 
‘in his cunning, he has invented means 
after means of being moved. He has 
abandoned activity for passivity till he 
has almost achieved his ideal of being 
hurried to some unimportant destina- 
tion like one of a heap of paving-stones 
rattled along in a truck in the wake of 
a traction-engine. 

So that at the present day the human 
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race is becoming in ever a greater and 
greater degree a race of passengers. 
Could anything look less like a happy 
flock of jackdaws or an ecstatic dance 
of gnats than the mob of human beings 
that we see jumbled together to-day in 
an underground train? They are shak- 
en as you might jingle the money in 
your pocket, but they do not move. 
They are in a hurry, but the beauty of 
swiftness does not course through their 
beings. 

Set on the loveliest of the planets, 
with streams flowing, with a pearly 
moon rolling across the daylight sky, 
with birds singing in the trees, with 
children romping under them, they 
neglect all this noble spectacle amid 
which they were meant to loll or to 
labor in order to shut themselves inside 
a lighted box on wheels, and to be 
borne at top speed through the dull 
viewlessness of the underworld. 

If the human race, in abandoning the 
pleasures of physical movement, were 
finding compensation in new pleasures 
of the movement of mind or spirit, 
there would be more to be said in be- 
half of motor-buses. But look at the 
map of the world, and you will search 
in vain for even a village in which there 
is evidence of any movement of mind 
or spirit such as filled all Italy with 
beauty four hundred years before the 
first motor-bus had rattled human 
flesh and bones through the streets of 
London. Things being what they are, 
I wish the new chocolate bus every 
success. I shall most certainly use it. 
But I shall use it regretfully, thinking 
of all those fine walks I have been 
robbed of under plane trees and the 
spiky green balls of their fruit — past 
booksellers’ and jewelers’ and fruiter- 
ers’ and tobacconists’ shops and pawn- 
brokers’ with their noble and ancient 
sign. 





A PAGE OF VERSE 


FANCY’S KNELL 
BY A. E. HOUSMAN 
[Last Poems] 
WHEN lads were home from labor 
At Abdon under Clee, 
A man would call his neighbor 
And both would send for me. 
And where the light in lances 
Across the mead was laid, 
There to the dances 
I fetched my flute and played. 


Wenlock edge was umbered, 
And bright was Abdon Burf, 
And warm between them slumbered 
The smooth green miles of turf; 
Until from grass and clover 
The upshot beam would fade, 
And England over 
Advanced the lofty shade. 


The lofty shade advances, 
I fetch my flute and play: 
Come, lads, and learn the dances 


And praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie, 
To air the ditty, 

And to earth I. 


COMRADE, LOOK NOT ON 
THE WEST 
BY A. E. HOUSMAN 
[Last Poems] 
ComraDE, look not on the west: 


*T will have the heart out of your breast 
°T will take your thoughts and sink 


them far 
Leagues beyond the sunset bar. 


Wide is the world, to rest or roam, 
And early ’t is for turning home: 
Plant your heel on earth and stand, ' 
And let’s forget our native land. 


When you and [I are spilt on air 
Long we shall be strangers there; 
Friends of flesh and bone are best: 
Comrade, look not on the west. 
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THE ANZACS’ REPLY 
BY RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE 
[Daily Herald] 
You soil the honor of the dead, 
Laying upon their lips a lie. 
Not for this cause their blood was shed; 
To free the Straits they did not die. 


You lie, you lie, with their dead lips; 
They did not fight to free the Straits 
For passage of ‘unarmored ships’ 
‘ Heaped to the halliards with your 
hates, 


Crammed to the hatches with your 
fear, 
With shrouds for sheets, with words 
for wind — 
Gray ships of death, for they who steer 
Are drunk with blood, and crazed, 
and blind. 


You dare exploit heroic deeds — 
Dare make a trade-mark of a cross; 

But as you lie, the whole beach bleeds, 
From every dune and every fosse 


The dead men rise; the dead men spit 
Your falsehood forth from lips afire; 
Their gray lids ope; their eyes are lit 
With lightnings of their old desire. 


And with a smile the dead lips say: 
‘We died to set the whole world free 

From war; and you, with war, betray 
The Anzacs of Gallipoli!’ 


TULIP 
BY HUMBERT WOLFE 
[Chapbook] 
CLEAN as a lady 
cool as grass 
fresh without fragrance 
the tulip was. 


The craftsman who carved her 
of metal prayed 

‘Live, O thou lovely’: 
Half-metal she stayed. 
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COMPLEX DOCTOR FREUD 


Ever since the infallible Doctor 
Freud constituted himself Sherlock 
Holmes to the human ego, there have 
been skeptical mortals who harbor 
unscientific suspicions that you don’t 
make things simpler by calling them 
‘complexes.’ However, the diabolic 
Doctor continued to toss book after 
book on to the market. He explained 
why we dream. He explained why 
savages make myths — which would 
amaze the savages. He explained why 
we laugh, though his explanation is no 
laughing matter. He sketched a new 
organization of society; his disciples 
accounted for the creation of literature 
—without creating any themselves. 

In fact, the whole Freudian school 
was getting along to a new heaven 
(which the angels would have had dif- 
ficulty in recognizing) and a new earth 
(which a good many of us would rather 
not live upon), when another eminent 
psychologist entered the field. It was 
not Doctor Coué. No, no! He cured 
his thousands and collected his thou- 
sands, and passed on into the un- 
dreamed-of wealth of American edi- 
tions; but he did not deal with Freud. 
That triumph was left to a still more 
eminent psychologist — none other than 
‘Lucio’ of the Manchester Guardian. 

Lucio simplifies the whole complex 
situation in ‘A New Ballade of Good 
Counsel’; — 

It is rude to ejaculate ‘Yah!’ 

When encountering those who have toyed 
(To their added prestige and éclat) 

With the gospel according to Freud. 

Don’t stop to grow weary or cloyed; 

Swift flight is your only salvation — 


If they once get their forces deployed 
It’s good-bye to the best reputation. 


If they find that you ’re fond of your ma, 
The sleuths are at once overjoyed, 


And a sneaking regard for papa 
Would be better concealed — or destroyed. 
In fact you are safer devoid 
Of a liking for any relation; 
If you hear the word ‘complex’ employed 
It ’s good-bye to the best reputation. 


While as for your slumbers, aha! 

It is known that your dreams are alloyed 
With every unpleasant faux pas 

That virtue would sooner avoid! 

Don’t argue and don’t get annoyed; 
They are there, for your certain damnation, 

All classified, charted, and buoyed — 
And good-bye to the best reputation. 


The moral is: Don’t be decoyed 
Into owning a single sensation — 

Just explain that your mind is a void, 
Or good-bye to the best reputation! 


Even a Freudian — if Freudians had 
any sense of humor — might vouch- 
safe a wry smile at Lucio’s ballade. 
It is good-natured, it is amusing, and 
if it delivers a deft cut or two — well, 
the Freudian psychology can profitably 
stand a deal of surgery. 

But not every critic is so good- 
natured, for there is something in the 
Viennese gospel that transforms all who 
investigate it either into ardent advo- 
cates or into violent foes. (No doubt a 
weighty tome accounting for this — 
several hundred pages at the very least 
— will issue presently from the hermit- 
age of the patron saint of all good 
psychoanalysts.) 

Most critics of the ‘new’ psychology 
are out for blood. Lucio’s smiling 
satire is not their fashion. They prefer 
downright bludgeon strokes like this: — 


Won’t someone murder Doctor Freud? 
I can’t abide him. 

Of all desire my psyche’s void, 

Save to deride him. 

I ’m vexed, infuriate, annoyed — 

Ill luck betide him! 


Each book of his weighs fifteen pounds, 
And we may thank him 
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For half the bunk that goes the rounds. 
We ’re asked to rank him 
With Newton and Charles Darwin. — Zounds! 


I ’d like to spank him. 


I have just one suppressed desire: 
(Perhaps you guess it) 

To stuff his writings in the fire, 

And I confess it. 

Hurrah! No ‘censor’ checks my ire. 
I ll not suppress it! 


— Now let the psychoanalysts fall 
to on some ‘fifteen-pound books’ ex- 
plaining the motives for satiric verses 
about psychoanalysis. 


+ 
ANECDOTES OF ARTHUR NIKISCH 


A croup of friends have gathered 
together, in a book entitled Arthur 
Nikisch: Leben und Wirken, their mem- 
ories of the great conductor. In a 
collection of anecdotes taken from this 
work, which appears in the Vossische 
Zeitung, Nikisch appears in an agree- 


ably human light—a man with a 
frankness and absence of pretense that 
is not quite so common in the musical 
world (and some other worlds) as it 
might be, 

We reprint below a few of these 
stories: — 


After a performance of Max Reger’s 
‘Sinfonietta’ in Hamburg, there was 
lively chatting among those in the 
musicians’ room. Everyone exuber- 
antly praised the beauty of the ‘Sin- 
fonietta.” Everyone had understood it 
quite well! Presently, Professor Pfohl 
came in, and Nikisch asked his opinion 
on the piece. 

‘My dear Nikisch,’ Pfohl answered, 
‘I regret to say that I have not under- 
stood this work.’ 

‘So now there are two who did not 
understand,’ Nikisch remarked. 

‘But who is the other one?’ Pfohl 
asked. 

‘J.’ 
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There was an outburst of uncon- 
trollable levity on the part of the two 
who ‘did not understand,’ and a great 
embarrassment among all the rest — 
who ‘understood.’ 


Nikisch was short, but appeared 
much taller upon the platform. One 
time, as he walked through a dining- 
car in a train, he heard a woman say to 
her neighbor: — 

‘Look! There ’s Nikisch in minia- 
ture.’ 


Nikisch was asked once why he al- 
ways played a certain passage in Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony much slower 
than all the preceding and the following 
parts of that work. This is what he 
answered : — 

‘I always conceived it this way, and 
could never conduct it otherwise. 
You know, I never fuss and search; 
if I do certain things “differently,” it is 
because I must— from the inside, 
outward. I want you to believe that I 
never sit over a score thinking, How 
could I introduce something extraor- 
dinary?’ 

This conversation brought back a 
memory which the master shared with 
me: ‘At the time when I was Kapell- 
meister at the Leipzig City Theatre, I 
was suddenly called upon to substitute 
for Karl Reinicke at the Gewandhaus. 
He was to conduct the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Schumann and was suddenly 
taken ill. I was altogether unprepared; 
besides, there remained only one re- 
hearsal — the last, public one. The 
overture “Genoveva”’ was performed, 
then Clara Schumann played the Con- 
certo, then came the Fourth Sym- 
phony. As usual, the concert hall was 
full, as by that time the last rehearsal 
had already come to be considered as a 
public performance. I decided to con- 
sider it so, too, but it would n’t go— 
it was quite impossible! From the first 
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measures I had to interrupt repeatedly. 
To be frank, I was conducting the 
Fourth Symphony for the first time in 
my life; but for all that I could not 
give up my own idea of it, and let it 
be performed in the way to which the 
orchestra was evidently accustomed. 

‘When I came to the passage of 
which we have just spoken, I thought: 
“Now, here I am busying myself with 
this work and trying to introduce en- 
tirely new things — and in the first 
row there sits the composer’s widow! 
She must have fled by this time, how- 
ever.” As soon as I came to a pause, I 
furtively turned my head — and there 
was the little old lady, weeping. She 
looked up at me with shining eyes, 
and nodded encouragement. I felt en- 
tirely composed then, and went on 
industriously with my rehearsal. 

‘Later in Boston, after I had played 
this symphony at one of my first con- 
certs there, I was grilled severely in a 
local newspaper for my way of con- 
ducting that passage. But I only 
thought of that first rehearsal at the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus and let my critics 
criticize in peace.’ 


It is well known that Nikisch was 
idolized in Russia; but he was also 
persona gratissima at the court of 
both Alexander III and Nicholas II. 
The latter never missed an opportunity 
of showing his attention to the German 
master. At the Winter Palace, in 1911, 
he conducted — upon the Tsar’s invi- 
tation — the Imperial Court Orchestra, 
which was composed of picked musi- 
cians. He just finished a brilliant 
Wagner programme of selections that 
the Tsar especially liked. 

The Emperor came to him, in his 
usual somewhat shy manner, and spoke 
of his admiration and his hope to hear 
Nikisch again in Petrograd the next 
year. Late that evening, while Artur 
Avgustovich, as they called him at the 
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court, was preparing for his departure 
the next morning, an adjutant of the 
Emperor presented himself, assured 
him again of the Sovereign’s keen 
pleasure, and said that His Majesty 
left it to the artist, whether he should 
be rewarded by an honorarium or by 
the Order of St. Anna. 

‘Honorarium,’ answered Nikisch, to 
the evident disappointment of the 
adjutant. He received the money, and 
the next morning was ready to leave 
when a personal messenger of the 
Emperor appeared, out of breath, 
carrying the insignia of the Order of 
St. Anna. He explained that another 
messenger was waiting for Nikisch at 
the railroad depot, also with the in- 
signia, to be handed to the master in 
case this first messenger should have 
missed him at the hotel. 


+ 
A CRITIQUE ON MASEFIELD 


Mr. Covutson KERNAHAN, whose 
article on Austin Dobson appeared in 
the Living Age for March 4, contributes 
an article on John Masefield’s poetry 
to the London Quarterly Review in 
which he finds fault with the trans- 
formation wrought in the character of 
Saul Kane, the central character in 
‘The Everlasting Mercy.’ 

When Mr. Edmund Gosse presented 
the Edmond de Polignac Prize to Mr. 
Masefield, he described this poem as 
‘a narrative of conversion, a story of 
the light of God breaking into a dark 
soul.’ 

From this view Mr. Kernahan dis- 
sents. He objects that the mechanism 
of the conversion remains disconcert- 
ingly in view. Such profound changes 
in character do occur, but he thinks 
the hand of the author is too evident 
in this one. 

One may believe, with Mr. Gosse, that it 
is ‘the light of God’ which converts Saul 
Kane, or one may have an uneasy feeling 
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that it is John Masefield who — on paper — 
converts Saul Kane, and for the reason that 
to do so Mr. Masefield from the first in- 
tended. . . . One seems to hear Mr. Mase- 
field say: ‘Here I must again interpolate a 
passage of Christian sentiment to indicate 
the change which is coming over Saul. 
Otherwise, when I finally convert my sinner 
—as of course I shall — the reader may 
think the conversion too sudden to be 
convincing.’ 
+ 


MAETERLINCK’S PORTRAIT AND ITS 
PAINTER 


A NEw departure in portraiture is 
represented in the work of the Belgian 
artist, Jean Jacques Gaillard, a vision- 
ary who combines a manner smacking 
strongly of the Orient with other char- 
acteristics that are of the West and 
only of the West. In his youth a musi- 
cian, then a student of the Greek and 
Latin humanities, finally an artist, he 
seeks to realize in his painting Paul 
Voituron’s dictum: ‘Art is the sensu- 
ous manifestation of the Ideal.’ Early 
trained in the purest classicism, long 
a wanderer in Greece, a close student 
of the painter Abanindranath Tagore 
(a brother of the poet), Gaillard makes 
pictures strangely unlike the work 
of other men. Arresting, unconven- 
tional, programmatic, — to borrow a 
word from the musicians, — they have 
none of the willful love of the freak for 
its own sake that is the hall-mark of so 
many aspects of ‘modern’ art. They 
are deficient neither in beauty nor in 
ideas, and they are worth studying. 

How far these pictures are from the 
usual adornments of the galleries may 
be best realized from Gaillard’s own 
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description of his portrait of Maeter- 
linck: — 

It is only a face, but with this man it is 
preéminently the face that impresses one, 
aud in that face, the eyes. His eyes, in their 
candor and innocence, are those of a child. 
Goodness and generosity are manifested in 
them; they seem to burn with life, as with a 
glowing flame. I have painted his eyes red. 
They are wide open, serene, and full of 
light, and the contrast between these 
limpid eyes and the white hair produces the 
impression of a man who is at the same time 
aged and yet a child. Never, except in his 
case, have I encountered this peculiarity of 
the two ages made visible; it is as though in 
measure as he advances toward old age he 
becomes more of a child, with all the purity 
and innocence of youth in his wisdom, until 
finally he will escape from the earth to the 
realm of the angels. 

The innocence which abides in his wisdom 
is symbolized by four crimson lambs pastur- 
ing in his hair, white as the whitest wool, 
spotless as snow. The lower part of the face 
is virile. He drinks from the golden Chalice 
of the Divine Word, and the Divine Word is 
the fountain replenishing the lake at which 
three white swans quench their thirst: 
Thought, Knowledge, and Imagination. 
Inside the cup hovers the Blue Bird. On his 
countenance are embroidered roses and 
fleurs-de-lis, and against the distant sky 
rise the spires of a cathedral in which the 
poet cherishes the ideal beauty of perfection. 
The three colors chosen are true and with- 
out tonic values: the ardent red of fire, the 
white purity of light, and the fresh green of 
grass blades. 


They are strange pictures, these 
works of Gaillard’s, but they have a 
beauty of their own—a quality for 
which the harassed modern may prop- 
erly be grateful when he goes to the 
galleries. 
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Last Poems, by A. E. Housman. London: Grant 
Richards, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1922. 
5s. 


[Times] 


ALMosT a generation divides Mr. Housman’s 
Shropshire Lad from these Last Poems, and much 
has happened meanwhile. The Shropshire Lad 
retains and multiplies its admirers; at least one 
poem — ‘Smart lad, to slip betimes away’ — has 
become a common quotation; and the poet has 
developed into a classical critic, second to none, 
with a mind like a lancet. Now, doubting 
whether he will ‘ever be impelled to write much 
more,’ and feeling that he ‘can no longer expect 
to be revisited by the continuous excitement’ 
under which he wrote most of his other books he 
prints forty-one poems written at various times 
since 1895,and ‘will to the woods no more.’ 

[Two poems from this book appear on A Page 
of Verse.] 


The Republics of South and Central America, by 
C. Reginald Enock. London: Dent, 1922. 12s. 
6d. 


/ The Real South America, by Charles Domville- 


Fife. London: Routledge, 1922. 12s. 6d. 

Adventures in Bolivia, by C. H. Prodgers. Lon- 
don: John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1922. 12s. 
6d. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


[Sir Harry Johnston in the Westminster Gazette] 


Or the three books here instanced Mr. Enock’s 
Republics of South and Central America is dis- 
tinctly the best. It isa second edition of a work 
published first in 1913, but so much improved 
and brought up to date as to be virtuaily a new 


book. It has interesting maps of South and Cen- 


tral America, and illustrations which are news 
relevant, and derived from good photographs. 
This is a work that should be much in vogue 
during the next ten years, or until South Amer- 
ican developments — proceeding on a great scale 
— call for an ampler account. 

The Real South America, by Mr. Domville-Fife, 
ign interesting book, spoiled a little by several 
repeated blunders in spelling — Pizzaro instead 
of Pizarro, ‘beastiality’ for ‘bestiality,’ ‘Viva le 
Religion,’ and by a presumption that ‘pythons’ 
inhabit the New World. (They don’t, of course, 
any more than boa constrictors are found in West 
or East Africa, an error which no one can induce 
the Encyclopedia Britannica to abandon.) But 
among the photographic illustrations of this 
work are many that are not only beautiful but 
novel. Such, for example, is the view of Rio de 
Janeiro from the summit of Sugar Loaf Mountain, 


the numerous pictures of the Aymara Indians of 
Peru, the Inca Road in the Columbian Andes, 
and ‘A Sylvan Paradise’ in the Amazon Forest. 
The book closes with a particularly interesting 


‘ account of the last revolution in Guatemalay’ 


which brought to a close the twenty-three years 
of arbitrary rule on the part of President Cabrera. 
Adventures in Bolivia’is a book that I find it 
difficult to criticize; It is, apparently, written by 
a large man who rather harps on his weight of 265 
pounds avoirdupois, and who —seemingly from 
Barbados—z went on a wild expedition into 
Bolivia to hunt for Inca treasures. /He shot one 
or two jaguars, and found himself in wonderful 
regions, the wonders and beauties of which he 
was unable adequately to describe because he 
knew none of the technicalities of biology. _ 


The Experiences of an Asylum Patient, by 
Rachael Grant-Smith, with an introduction 
and notes by Montagu Lomax, M.R.C.S, 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1922. 5s. 


[Morning Post] 


Some time ago Dr. Montagu Lomax published 
The Experiences of an Asylum Doctor, which con- 
tained a number of charges against asylum ad- 
ministration. A Departmental Committee was 
appointed to hold an inquiry, but Dr. Lomax re- 
fused to give evidence on the ground that the 
Committee could not go to the root of the trouble, 
which must involve changes in the lunacy laws, 
and could not take evidence on oath. He sought 
the appointment of a Royal Commission. The 
Experiences of an Asylum Patient is further evi- 
dence in support of Dr. Lomax, written by one of 
the witnesses he desired to call before a Royal 
Commission. . 

It is impossible to do more than give in outline 
the statements that Mrs. Grant-Smith makes in 
this extraordinary book. If her charges are true, 
they are a terrible indictment against the ad- 
ministration of lunatic asylums. But with the 
presentation of one side of the case only, it is im- 
possible to say more than that her story has every 
semblance of honest belief. Dr. Lomax points 
out a difficulty. The events narrated took place 
twelve or more years ago, and it is doubtful if an 
inquiry could establish the truth or falsity of the 
writer’s charges. If, however, public opinion de- 
manded an inquiry as the result of reading this 
simple statement of alleged cruelty and unwar- 
ranted detention in an asylum, the appointment 
of a Royal Commission might lead to an inquiry 
into the whole of lunacy administration, which 
certainly has its weak points. 
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Joffre et Lanrezac, by Jules Isaac. Paris, 1922. 
[La Revue de Paris] 


Tus book is not a brief either for the prosecu- 
tion or for the defense: It takes sides neither for 
nor against either Joffre or Lanrezac. The 
author’s sole endeavor is to find the historic 
truth masked by the contradiction of French, 
English, and German testimony; by the legends 
invented by historians both official and officious; 
and by the impassioned controversies that took 
place with regard to General Lanrezac’s réle in 
1914 and the ‘enigma’ of Charleroi. Though his 
story is critical and exact, it is also clear and 
vivid, and fairly definite conclusions can be 
drawn. 





Far Off Things, by Arthur Machen. London: 
Secker, 1922. 7s. 6d. 


[Outlook] 


Far Off Things is/one of the most entertaining 
and familiar books one remembers —a_ vivid 
autobiographical chapter, condensed and com- 
plete in much less than two hundred pagess but 
it is without that distinctive art that makes Mr. 
Gosse’s Father and Son one of the great pieces of 
autobiography of this or any time, and it has not 
just that sense for the right word in the right 
place which knits language into abiding litera- 
ture.... 

Far Off Things, if it is not a great book, is a 
book too good to be read lightly,/It contains a 
great deal of wisdom and more than a little 
humor... The author throws out hints of a book 
yet tobe written, in which hills and valleys, woods 
and rivers, sunrise and sunset will be described 
so that a story is suggested to the reader: some- 
thing of Wordsworth’s method, and certainly a 
method of poetry, though Mr. Machen does not 
seem to realize it in that way. Such a book he has 
in his mind, and if, when it comes, it improves on 
Far Off Things, Mr. Machen will have done his 
work better than he knew. 


Medical History of the War. Surgery. Vol. I, by 
Major-General Sir W. G. Macpherson and 
Others. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1922. 25s. 


[Manchester Guardian] 


LiKe its predecessors in the series, this book 
will rank as an essential work of reference, but at 
the same time it is a book that can be read almost 
without skipping. The section of widest interest 
outside medical and surgical circles is probably 
Colonel Pilcher’s admirable article on the various 
forms of projectile and their effects, and the ap- 
pendix dealing with German hand-grenades. The 
most important contribution to surgical litera- 
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ture will probably be found in the articles dealing 
with surgical shock and the operative treatment 
of wounds and injuries of the chest and lungs. 


The Marshes of Wessex, by Harvey Darton. 

London: Nisbet, 1922. 16s. 

[Daily Herald] 

Some of the vilest English ever written is to be 
found in guidebooks. Yet there could be no 
better scope for good writing. For the raw ma- 
terial of a guidebook is the gifts of nature and the 
achievement of man. Fortunately the day of the 
dreary hack and the sentimental spiller of words 
is passing. Guidebooks get steadily better. Mr. 
Harvey Darton, writing on The Marshes of Wes- 
sex, affords further proof of the improvement. 
He combines Wessex history with Wessex geog- 
raphy, and, with a finely disciplined imagination, 
builds up a picture of how one piece of England 
grew to its loveliness from the age of stone to the 
age of petrol. He has an eye for country, a sense 
of history, and a loving hand. 


+ 
BOOKS ANNOUNCED 


Borromuiry, Gorpon. Britain’s Daughter. Lon- 
don: Constable. 7s. 6d. A new edition, which 
will include another play, Gruach. 

CaLpwELL, Tomas (Editor). The Golden Book 
of English Verse. London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons. The poems are chosen from the shorter 
pieces published between 1870 and 1920, and, 
as the aim of the anthologist is to consider the 
poetry without reference to the author’s repu- 
tation, men with but one fine poem to their 
credit get in. Lord Dunsany has written an in- 
troduction. , 

Lynp, Rosert. Solomon in All His Glory. Lor- 
don: Grant Richards. For issue in December. 

Masson, Rosating (Editor). I Can Remember 
Robert Louis Stevenson. London: W. and R. 
Chambers. For issue in November. Personal 
recollections contributed by Thomas Hardy, 
Sir James Barrie, Sir Sidney Colvin, and Ed- 
mund Gosse. 

Preston, Haytrr. The House of Vanities. Lon- 
don: John Lane. Including unpublished draw- 
ings and designs by Claude Lovat Fraser and 
an introduction by Haldane McFall. 

Suaw, Bernarp. The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 
London: Constable/A new edition, completed 
by the author up to the date of Ibsen’s death, 
with a new preface. / 


Ae 
BOOKS MENTIONED 
ARRHENTUS, SvANTE. Die Chemie und das mo 
derne Leben (German translation). Leipzig: 

Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1922. 








